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In  Scotland,  when  expressing  greetings  of 
the  season,  what  matters  most  isrit  the  words. 
Ifs  the  warmth  from  within. 

Tlie  good  things  in  life     , 
staythatway 

Happy  holidays  from 
Dewar  siWhite  Label*. 


lb  give  the  gift  of  Dewar's, 
calll-8004-DEWARS. 
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Obsessed 

Why  would  an  intelligent,  educated  person  spend 
four  or  more  hours  each  day  washing  her  hands, 
locking  her  doors,  or  preparing  a  "perfect"  dinner? 
For  an  estimated  2  million  Americans,  such  behavior 
is  symptomatic  of  obsessive-compulsive  disorder. 
Brown  physician  Steven  Rasmussen  74  is  studying 
the  causes  and  cures  of  OCD. 


'I'd  Rip  Out  Bureaucracy's  Guts...'  31 

The  first  major  exhibition  in  this  country  of  recent  So- 
viet poster  art  revealed  some  surprisingly  frank  criti- 
cism of  the  government,  as  well  as  a  flair  for  color 
and  design.  Herewith  a  condensed  version  of  the 
recent  show  at  Brown's  Bell  Gallery. 


What's  a  Father  to  Do? 

Who  is  that  man  behind  the  newspaper?  Why,  it's 
Dad,  of  course.  Psychologist  Brad  Sachs  '78  is 
helping  a  new  generation  of  fathers  break  away 
from  stereotyped  behaviors  that  have  tended  to 
keep  dads  and  their  kids  at  a  distance. 
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Differing  Opinions 


44 
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James  Williams  '89  participated  in  the  first  college 
debate  exhibition  to  be  held  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  very 
idea  of  debate,  he  reports,  was  foreign  to  many  of  his 
Soviet  counterparts. 


Not  Your  Backyard  Picnic 

Volleyball  isn't  just  for  the  beach  anymore,  as  Brown's 
Ivy-champion  women's  volleyball  team  has  good 
reason  to  know. 
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Mel  Feldman 

Editor:  As  a  professional  planner  I  wel- 
comed your  article  on  Mel  Feitdman  and 
the  urban  studies  program  (BAM, 
September).  When  I  walked  into  Mel's 
"Urban  Renewal"  class  in  the  fall  of 
1^70,  I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  an  oc- 
cupation called  "city  planner."  He  in- 
spired my  career  choice. 

Rick  Hi/mnn  '73 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 


Remembering 
Peter  Thorbahn 

Editor:  Several  months  ago,  BAM  pub- 
lished the  obituary  of  the  late  Peter 
Thorbahn,  assistant  professor  of  anthro- 
pology and  executive  director  of  the 
Public  Archaeology  Lab  at  Brown.  In  an 
effort  to  carry  on  Pete's  hope  and  vision, 
the  Thorbahn  family  established  the  Pe- 
ter Frederic  Thorbahn  Archaeological 
Preservation  Memorial  Fund.  Based  on 
Cape  Cod  in  West  Barnstable,  the  fund 
has  attempted  to  preserve  sites  of  ar- 
chaeological and  historical  value. 
Through  donations,  parcels  of  land  have 
already  been  acquired,  protecting  in- 
valuable sites  from  the  voracious  ap- 
petites of  developers. 

The  family  chose  a  favorite  subject 
of  Pete's  expeditions,  the  African  ele- 
phant, and  a  passage  from  Thoreau's 
The  Mniiic  Woods  for  the  certificate  of  ap- 
preciation given  to  donors.  The  passage 
reads: 

There  is  a  higher  law  affecting 
our  relation  to  pines  as  well  as  to 
men.  A  pine  cut  down,  a  dead 
pine,  is  no  more  a  pine  than  a 
dead  human  carcass  is  a  man. 
Can  he  who  has  discovered  only 
some  of  the  values  of  whale  bone 
and  whale  oil  be  said  to  have  dis- 
covered the  true  value  of  the 
whale?  Can  he  who  slays  the  ele- 


phant for  his  ivory  be  said  to 

have  seen  the  elephant? 

Former  students,  colleagues,  or 
friends  wishing  to  learn  more  about  the 
fund  or  make  a  donaton  may  contact 
Barbara  Thorbahn,  Box  443,  West  Barn- 
stable, Mass.  02668  (508)  362-3607. 

Thomas  M.  Burke,  jr.  '83 

Abington,  Mass. 


'Wonderful  choice' 

Editor:  I  met  Professor  Vartan  Gregorian 
in  1973  when  we  both  served  on  a  com- 
mittee at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Brown  has  made  a  wonderful 
choice. 

John  /.  Salinger  '70 

Summit,  N.J. 


How  to  judge  people 

Editor:  I  agree  with  most  of  what  Kath- 
ryn Kavanaugh  Baran  wrote  in  her  arti- 
cle "Taking  Some  Time  Off"  {BAI\A, 
September).  A  mother  should  make  the 
decision  to  stav  home  as  much  for  her- 
self as  for  her  children.  And  no  woman 
has  "too  much  to  offer  to  be  just  a  moth- 
er" because  there  is  no  more  important 
pursuit  than  raising  children.  Many 
pursuits  are  equally  important,  but  none 
more. 

The  article's  single  disappointment 
came  when  Baran  referred  to  her  sister's 
"beautifully  raised  and  well-adjusted" 
offspring:  Her  only  specific  support  for 
this  description  was  that  one  child  be- 
came a  judge,  the  other  a  New  York  in- 
vestment banker.  Is  an  "exalted"  occu- 
pation then  the  most  significant  marker 
of  a  good  upbringing?  Why  not,  "Each 
is  self-supporting  and  able  to  hold  a 
job"  -  any  job?  And  v\-hat  about  the  oth- 
er marks  of  maturity  and  adjustment: 
tolerance,  stability  in  relationships,  in- 
tegrity, the  ability  to  see  projects 
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How  do  you 
pass  alon^ 
$60  million  worth 
of  know-how  ? 


Knowing  how  to  make  the 
most  of  your  opportunities 
has  given  you  and  your 
family  the  basis  for  a 
rewarding  life. 

But  how  can  you  be  sure 
the  same  know-how  will 
turn  up  in  younger  genera- 
tions? The  answer  is:  You 
can't  be  sure.  Which  is 


exactly  why  families  with 
substantial  assets  turn  to 
J.P  Morgan. 

At  Morgan,  you'll  have 
advisors  who  think  in  terms 
of  generations.  U  ho  can 
guide  your  children  and 
grandchildren  in  the 
responsible  use  of  money. 
Who  understand  the 
complexities  of  family  rela- 
tionships. Who  use  their 
extensive  professional  expe- 
rience to  help  you  and  your 
family  take  advantage  of 
life's  opportunities. 

We  foster  and  build  long- 
term  financial  partnerships. 


We  view  trust  and  estate 
matters  in  terms  of  all  vour 
financial  needs,  whether 
it's  managing  your  portfolio, 
advising  on  asset  allocation, 
providing  safekeeping  for 
your  securities,  or  working 
with  you  on  other  business 
matters.  And  Morgan's 
private  bankers  will  work 
effectively  with  your  lawyers 
and  accountants  to  create  a 
sensible  family  financial 
plan  for  the  long-term 
management  of  those  assets. 

As  private  banking 
clients,  you  and  your  family 
will  have  access  to  all  of  the 


resources  and  underlying 
capital  strength  of  Morgan's 
global  network -the  same 
resources  that  benefit  the 
world's  largest  companies. 

If  you  want  superior 
management  of  assets  of 
$.5  million  or  more,  we  invite 
you  to  meet  with  us.  Call 
James  C.  Goodfellow,  Senior 
Vice  President,  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Company. 
(212)  826-7.592. 


Private  Banking  at  Morgan 


r  1988  J  P  Morgan  4  t.o  Incorporated,  parent  of 
Morgan  Guarant>  Trust  Umpanv  (Member  FDrQ 
and  other  J  R  Morgan  subsidiaries 


JPMorgaii 


ALUMNI 
FLIGHTS 
ABROAD 


Exceptional  Experiences  for 
Selective  TVavelers. 


Egypt 

Greece 

Asia  Minor 

the  Aegean 

Carthage 

Central  Asia 

the  Kyber  I^ss 

India 

Nepal 

the  Himalayas 

Japan 

Southeast  Asia 

Java 

Borneo 

Ceylon 

Sumatra 

South  America 

the  Galapagos 

the  Amazon 

Ancient  Civilizations 

the  Andes 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

New  Guinea 

Kenya 

Tanzania 

the  Seychelles 

Northern  Italy 

Burgundy 

Southwest  France 

Alsace-Lorraine 

the  Rhine 

the  Moselle 

Flanders 

Scotland 

Wales 


Ancient. 

Classical. 

Mysterious. 

Oriental. 

Enigmatic. 

Primitive. 

Vibrant. 

Compelling. 

Exciting. 

Ariistic. 

Cultural. 

Historic. 


Highly  acclaimed  itineraries, 
especially  designed  for  alumni 
of  M.I.T.,  Harvard,  Yale  and 
other  distinguished  univer- 
sities. For  further  information, 
please  contact: 


V"  ■.  T^liiiiini  Fliphls  Abroad 

■  'i' DepcirtnuMit  BR-32 

A. FA.  Plaza 

425  Cherry  Street 

Bedford  Hills,  New  York  10507 

TOLL  FREE  1-800- AFA-8700 

N.Y.  State  1-(914)  241-01 1 1 


through  to  completion,  self-esteem? 
Let's  get  away  from  judging  people  by 
their  job  titles. 

Kathin  Miller  '69  M.A.T. 
Naples,  Fla. 


The  Brown  Chair 

Fditor:  The  Brown  Chair  pictured  in  the 
( .ift  Orders  Catalogue  of  the  Brown 
Bookstore  is  not  a  "Captain's  Chair"  but 
an  American  Windsor  Comb-back 
Chair.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
heavy,  black  chair  with  redwood  arms, 
adopted  by  most  educational  institu- 
tions for  its  beauty  of  form  and  grace  of 
line  characteristic  of  the  furniture  of  the 
Queen  Anne  Period. 

It  was  chosen  by  Bruce  M.  Bigelow,  a 
beloved  professor  of  Colonial  history 
and  vice-president  during  the  tenure  of 
President  Wriston,  and  is  a  replica  of  the 
chair  used  in  the  old  State  House  in 
Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Paul  F.  Mackeseif  '32 

Riverside,  R.I. 


A  matter  of  years 

Editor:  In  regard  to  the  caption  under 
my  picture  on  page  47  of  the  September 
issue,  I  am  not  eighty-seven  and  I  was 
not  born  in  October.  A  woman  celebrat- 
ing her  75th  reunion  would  have  been 
eleven  when  she  graduated  (rather 
young  to  have  canoed  on  the  Ten  Mile 
with  a  Brown  boyfriend.) 

Those  who  have  read  my  book, 
Gaii,  Nine  Decades  of  Happy  Living,  know 
I  was  born  September  18,  1891.  (l  be- 
lieve the  book  is  somewhere  on  the 
shelves  of  the  John  Hay  Library.) 

Incidentally,  in  the  same  September 
issue,  there  is  an  article  showing  that 
Vartan  Gregorian  will  be  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  Howard  Swearer. 

As  a  math  major  and  teacher  of  that 
subject  1  am  wondering  if  you  might 
have  some  dates  ten  years  too  early  or 
too  late. 

At  all  events  I  hope  to  meet  the  new 
president  at  my  76th  reunion  when  he 
speaks  to  the  alumni. 

All  in  fun! 

Gladys  Paine  Johnson  '13 

Worcester,  Mass. 

The  BAM's  figures  were  off  by  ten  years. 
Our  apiologies.  -  Editor 
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*.VIVYV«* 

LEAGUE 
MAGAZINES 

reach  a  significant  segment  of 

the  wealthiest,  most  influential 

men  and  women  in  the 

marketplace. 

Put  a  little  IVY  in  your 

advertising  ...  it  clings  to  your 

best  customers. 


represented  exclusrvely  by 

BERKOWITZ,  DENNY  &  SANFORD 

145  East  63rd  Street,  New  Yoik,  NY  10021  (212)  753-9740 
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JACK  MlGGOfi*- 


CAMBRIDGE 
BEACHES 

(The  Original 
Cottage  Colony) 

IS 
BERMUDA 


See  Your  Travel  Agent  or 

Call  Direct  Toll-Free  tor  Reservations 

1-800-468-7300 
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NO  SALE 

IS  EVER 

FINAL 


Our  unique  exchange 
policy  means  yuu  may 
always  exchange  your 
Gregorian  Oriental  Rug 

for  another  and  receive 
credit  for  at  least  your 
original  purchase  price. 

All  you  need  do  is 
care  for  the  rug 
properly  while  you  own  it. 

Come  in  soon.  I^t  our 
knowledgeable  and 
courteous  staff  help  you 
with  your  selection 
from  our  unparalleled 
stock  of  more  than  6,000 
new,  used  and  antique 
oriental  rugs. 

o[ii.'ii   d,nl\     III   6 

\\i.\llK'sdii\>,    III  y 

S.ituril.ivv    III  5 

.Arthur? 

Lireqorian  inc 

Oriental  Rugs 


22SJ  WASHINGTON  STRI-tl 

NliWTON  l.OWKR  FAILS.  MA  0216: 

(617)2-1-1  255^ 


Books 


13v  Janics  Keinbold 


-^•Michau!  Harper  was  named  Poet 
Laureate  of  Rhode  Island  last  April  by 
Governor  Edward  DiPrete.  In  October, 
Harper  was  formally  introduced  at  a  re- 
ception at  the  State  House,  where,  after 
cocktails,  he  read  two  poems.  The 
Brooklyn-born  poet  has  taught  in  the 
English  department  at  Brown  for  the 
past  eighteen  years.  Harper's  love  of 
jazz  is  well-known;  his  first  collection  of 
poetry.  Dear  John,  Dear  Coltrane,  was 
published  in  1970,  the  year  he  came  to 
Providence.  This  is  from  his  poem, 
"Here  Where  Coltrane  Is,"  from  his  vol- 
ume. Images  of  Kin:  Neio  and  Sehxtcci  Po- 
ems (The  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
1977). 

Soul  ami  race 

are  private  dominions, 

memories  and  modal 

songs,  a  tenor  blossoming, 

which  would  paint  suffering 

a  clear  color  but  is  not  in 

this  Victorian  house 

without  oil  in  zero  degree 

weather  and  a  forty-mile-an-hour  wind; 

it  is  all  a  ivell-knit  family: 

a  love  supreme. 

Oak  leaves  pile  up  on  walkivay 

and  steps,  catholic  as  apples 

in  a  special  mist  of  clear  ivlutc 

children  who  love  my  children. 

I  play  "Alabatna" 

on  a  warped  record  player 

skipping  the  scratches 

on  your  faces  over  the  fibrous 

conical  hairs  of  plastic 

under  the  loooden  floors. 

-^•One  by  one,  the  stalwarts  of  the 
Creative  Writing  Program  of  the  1970s 
and  1980s  are  retiring.  The  most  recent 
to  sign  out  is  John  I  lawkes,  who  follows 
Edwin  Honig,  who  retired  in  1983,  and 
James  Schevill,  in  1986.  In  1987,  Swal- 
low Press  published  the  second  volume 
of  Schevill's  collected  poetry.  Ambigu- 
ous Dancers  of  Fame:  Collected  Poems: 
1945-1986.  Swallow  had  published  The 
American  Fantasies,  the  first  collection,  in 
1983  and  Collected  Short  Plays  in  1986. 
This  is  from  "Winter  Peace": 

To  find  in  winter  peace  how  "light  and 

shadow 


never  stand  still,"  as  the  painter,  Ben- 
jamin West,  said, 

how  menacing  skies  uncover  freedom's 
real  meaning: 

liberation  of  our  frozen  forces 
from  the  false  persuasion  of  weapons 
masquerading  romantically  as  Star  Wars 
or  bureaucrafically  as  Strategic  Defense      \ 
Initiative, 

to  find  celebration  of  ritual  communal 
needs 

instead  of  the  arrogant  aggression  of  com- 
mercial wealth, 

in  winter  peace  to  feel  through 
stagnant  minds  and  bodies 
that  we  do  not  belong  merely 
to  the  age  of  statistics  and  methods 
that  grinds  us  into  vanity  numbers, 
but  to  the  flozving  stream 
of  the  world  which  is  ours. 


^m^ss 


^COTll^ 


SAhJDERs 


-^A  Wilderness  Plots:  Tales  About  the 
Settlement  of  the  American  Land  (Ohio 
State  University  Press,  1988)  by  Scott  R. 
Sanders  '67.  These  fifty  "tales,"  pro- 
voked bv  germs  of  fact,  rather  than  his- 
tory, as  Sanders  notes  in  his  preface,  tell 
in  concise,  poignant,  and  often  lyric 
prose  the  stories  of  people  who  settled 
and  lived  in  the  Ohio  Valley  from  the 
end  of  the  Revolution  in  1781  until  the 
Civil  War.  This  is  from  "Savages": 

"Roth  the  elder  had  been  kindled 
into  evangelical  flame  in  the  faraway 
land  of  Moravia,  and  neither  ocean 
crossing  nor  seven  winters  in  the 
wilderness  preaching  among  the  Indi- 
ans had  quenched  his  fire.  His  message 
to  the  forest  people  was  simple:  shed  no 
more  blood,  love  one  another,  turn  like 
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iU  You'll  explore  countries  and  cultures  through  lectures  and 
discussions  w  iih  members  of  the  Brow  n  facidiy. 

jll  Our  trips  are  one-of-a-kind.  The\  Ye  not  a\ailable  through 
your  local  tra\el  agent. 

Ig  We  make  all  the  arrangements  for  transportation  and  hotels, 
extra  site-\isits  and  special  excursions. 

1^  You  dont  ha\e  to  worry  about  travel  details  once  we're 
underway.  We  transport  your  luggage  and  worry  about 
things  like  getting  you  from  your  hotel  to  the  airport  on 
time. 

ijf!  ^ou■|l  find  that  Brown  Travelers  make  great  touring  compan- 
ions. They  share  some  of  your  interests  and  experiences. 
And  we  make  sure  that  our  groups  are  small  and  intimate. 

The  1989  destinations  are  listed  here.  For  details  and 
itineraries,  complete  and  return  the  coupon.  If  you  have 
questions,  call  the  Alumni  Relations  Office  at  401  863- 1946 
or  write  Brown  Tra\elers.  Box  1859,  Brown  Uni\ersiiy, 
Providence,  RI  02912. 


5i  Brown  Travelers  Reservation  Form 

name(s) class  year(s) 

street  address    

city,  state,  zip 


D  Please  register  me/us  for  the  following  trip: 


A  deposit  of  S500  per  person  is  included;  my  check  is  made 
payable  to  Brown  University. 


Visa  /  Mastercard  acc't  # 


expires 


D  Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  following  trips: 


Mail  to:  Brown  Travelers,  Box  1859  Brown  University, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 
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1989  Brown 
Travelers  Program 


"^0, 
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EAST  AFRICAN  SAFARI 

February  25-March  12 

With  John  Foraste,  University 

Photographer 

S3695  including  airfare  trom  Boston  or 

New  York  and  based  on  double  occupancy 

SAILING  THE  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN 
RIVIERAS  ABOARD  THE  SEA  CLOUD 

With  Anthon\'  Molho,  Professor  of 

History 

S4395-S6795  including  airfare  from  New 

York  and  based  on  double  occupanc\' 

PATHWAYS  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT 
OF  RUSSIA 

With  Patricia  and  Da\  id  Herlihy, 
Professors  of  Histor\ 
$3I50-$3595  including  airfare  from 
Boston  or  New  Y'ork  and  based  on 
double  occupancN 

CRUISING  THE  MIGHTY  MISSISSIPPI 

With  Ho\\artl  Chudacott,  Protessor 
of  History 

$1695-52695  plus  airfare  at  lowest  avail- 
able fares,  depending  on  departure  city 
and  based  on  double  occupancy 

CRUISING  THE  DANUBE  RIVER 

June29-July  12 

With  Kathleen  Curran,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Art  History 

53095-53495  including  airfare  from  New 

York  and  based  on  double  occupancy. 


SEINE  RIVER  CRUISE 


0 


With  Bryce  L\'on,  Professor  Emeritus 

of  History 

53595-53695  including  airfare  from 

Boston  or  New  York  and  based  on  double 

occupancy 

ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  WALES 

With  Elmer  Blistein,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  English 

53595  including  airfare  from  Boston  or 
New  York  and  based  on  double  occujiancy 


Vatation  in  the  best  €it€les. 


You  can  see  so  much  in  circles.  One 
can  be  the  sun  warming  your  body. 
Another,  the  Bahamian  moon 
rising  over  romantic  white 
roofed  cottages.  Or  one  of 
18  holes  of  Robert  Trent 
Jones  championship  golf 
Or  a  tennis  ball.  Or 
beach  ball.  Or  nothing  at 


at 


,  which  you  can  also  choose  to  do 
the  Bahamas  resort  that's  your 
private  country  club  by  the  sea. 

For  reservations  and  informa- 
/^      tion,  see  your  Travel  Agent 
\-     or  call:  (800)  223-1588;  in 
V     N.Y.  State  (212)  661-4540; 
C      in  Canada  Toll  Free 
CO      (800)  531-6767. 


A  Beach  and  Golf  Resort  •  Eleuthera,  Bahamas 

A  CCA  Club  Resort 


Authors... 

LOOKMG 

FORA 

PUBLISHER? 

Learn  how  to  have 
your  book  published. 

You  are  invited  to  send  tor  a  free  illus- 
trated guidebook  which  explains  how 
your  book  can  be  published,  promoted 
and  marketed. 
Whether  your 
subiect  is  fic- 
tion, non-fiction 
or  poetry,  sci- 
entific, scholar- 
ly, specialized, 
(even  contro- 
versial) this 
handsome  40- 
page  brochure 
will  show  you 
how  to  arrange 
for  prompt  pub- 
lication. 
Unpublished  authors,  especially,  will 
find  this  booklet  valuable  and  inform- 
ative For  your  free  copy,  write  to; 
VANTAGE  PRESS,  Inc.  Depl.  Y-69 

516    W.    34    St.,    New    York,    NY.    10001 


To  the 
author 

in  search 
of  a 

publisher 


Wanted  to  Buy 

[Highest  prices  paid 

for  American  and  European  Art, 

including  paintings,  watercolors 

and  drawings,  sculpture  and  prints 

from  18th  century  to  present. 

Please  contact  Stuart  P  Feld 

^irschl|i\dler 

21  E  70thSl  N\'  10021- (2121  535-8H10 
Fax:  (2121  772-7237 


FRANCE 
EASTERN  BLOC  &VIENNA 

2  Outstanding  Spring  Tours 


Art  and  Architecture 

April  In  Paris,  AUen-Provence  and  the  Riviera; 

10  speciacuLif  days  ot  museums  &  sightseeing 
Maylune— Prague,  Vienna.  Budapest.  Bucharest: 

enjoy  the  rich  cultural  heritage  ot  Medieval,  Baroque 
&.  Art  Nouveau  etas,  18  days 

Call  or  write  for  free  brochure. 


|«cquellne  Moss  Museum  Tours 
131  D«venpoit  Ridge  Unc 
SMmford.  CT.  06903 
(203)322-8709 


children  to  Christ.  Bv  the  time  Roth  the 
younger  was  born,  the  savages  had  be- 
come like  ancient  children.  They  had 
given  up  the  skin  house  in  which  they 
used  to  migrate  like  birds  with  the  sea- 
sons. Now  like  white  men  thev  built  log 
cabins,  meaning  to  live  rooted  in  the 
land  as  trees  lived.  As  they  buried  fish 
in  the  hills  of  maize,  so  they  planted 
their  hearts  in  the  soil  of  this  one  place. 

"They  killed  nothing  with  blood  in 
it.  Roth  the  younger  was  fed  until  his 
ninth  year  on  plants  and  prayers.  Then 
one  day  in  that  ninth  vear,  the  boy  was 
climbing  among  the  rafters  in  his  fa- 
ther's lodge,  searching  for  the  spirit 
voices  he  heard  up  there,  when  along 
came  a  crowd  of  white  men  on  horses. 
'Come  out,'  the  men  shouted,  'come 
out,  we  want  to  trade  with  you.'  And  so 
the  trusting  children  of  Roth  the  elder, 
all  except  his  only  son  by  blood,  shuf- 
fled into  the  ring  of  horses,  muttering 
welcome  in  their  acquired  language. 
True  to  their  learning  they  did  not  run 
or  even  raise  their  fists  when  the  white 
men  shot  them  down. 

"Roth  the  younger,  first-born  Ameri- 
can in  this  territory,  clung  to  the  roof 
beam,  listening." 

Titles  recently  received 

The  Fiction  Eiiitor  (St.  Martin's  Press, 
1988)  by  Thomas  McCormack  '54.  Tout- 
ed by  the  publisher  as  the  "single  most 
controversial  book  ever  written  about 
book  publishing  -  and,  not  coincidental- 
ly,  the  most  helpful  book  e\er  written 
for  novelists." 

Lmv  h  Never  Enough  (Harper  &  Row 
Publishers,  1988)  by  Aaron  T.  Beck,         I 
M.D.  '42.  The  subtitle  spells  it  out:  How  ] 
couples  can  overcome  misunderstand-    1 
ings,  resolve  conflicts,  and  solve  rela- 
tionship problems  through  cognitive 
therapy. 

Robert  Frost  &  The  Neic  England  Renais- 
sance (The  University  Press  of  Kentucky, 
1988)  bv  George  Monteiro  '54,  '56  A.M., 
'64  Ph.D.,  professor  of  English  at  Brown. 
In  placing  the  poet's  work  in  relation- 
ship to  his  predecessors',  Monteiro 
"gives  us  a  new  Frost  whose  poetry  is 
seen  as  the  culmination  of  an  intensely 
felt  New  England  literary  experience." 
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The  Grahams  like 
being  well-connected. 


Introducing 
Crosslink  Banking 

Their  membership  connects  them  to: 

■  Free  checking  with  interest 

■  Annual  fee-free  VISA^ 

■  Automatic  overdraft  credit 

■  Special  loan  discounts 

■  High-yield  savings 

■  Consolidated  statement 


CrossLand  Savings  FSB  is  a  federally  chartered  savings  bank  with  assets 
in  excess  of  $14  billion.  CrossLand  Savings  FSB,  New  York,  \U-nihcr  FDIC. 
CrossLand  Savings  FSB.  California.  Florida.  Oret^on.  Lhah.  Virginia  and 
Washington.  Member  FSLIC  CrossLand  and  Map  logo  are  registered  marks. 
SM  CrossLink  is  a  registered  Service  Mark  of  CrossLand  Savings  FSB  lo  1988  CS 


Diana  and  Michael  Graham  lead  busy  lives.  So  they  don't 
want  to  run  from  bank  to  bank  to  get  the  most  for  their  money. 

"Just  give  us  what  we  need,"  they  say.  "And  give  it  to  us  at 
one  bank." 

By  linking  their  CrossLand  checking  and  savings  accounts 
together,  the  Grahams  get  what  they  really  want.  So  can  you. 
When  you're  a  well-connected  member  of  CrossLink  Banking. 

For  more  details,  visit  the  CrossLand  office  nearest  you.  Or 
call:  New  York  City  718-522-0030;  Long  Island  516-358-2150; 
Westchester/Rockland  914-939-8877;  Outside  N.Y.  State 
1-800-IN  TOUCH  or  1-800-468-6824. 

CrossLandO 

The  bank  you  could  actually  like. 


Surprise  for  the  Swearers 


Private  it  was  not.  Nor  was  it  flashy.  But 
the  November  9  "Top  Secret"  well-wish- 
ing party  for  Howard  and  Jan  Swearer 
was  indeed  a  surprise.  As  the  departing 
president  and  his  wife  headed  out  for 
their  respective  lunch  dates,  they  were  in- 
tercepted -  by  the  Brown  Bear,  Band  in 
tovv  -  and  ceremoniously  led  across  the 
Green  to  join  a  crowd  of  assembled  facul- 
ty, students,  and  administrators  in  front 
of  Sayles  Hall.  There,  they  were  treated  to 
a  moderately  discordant  rendition  of 
"Where  Is  the  Sin  in  Sincere,"  sung  by  an 
ersatz  campus  barbershop  c]uartet,  the 
Carberry  Singers  (Vice  President  for  De- 
velopment Sam  Babbitt,  music  professors 


David  Laurent  and  Bill  Ermey,  and  the 
Swearers'  nephew,  Stephen  Swearer  '90). 
Bill  Slack  of  the  Special  Events  Office  an- 
nounced that  the  walkways  on  either  side 
of  Sayles  were  being  landscaped  and 
named  the  Howard  and  Janet  Swearer 
Walkways,  in  honor  of  the  president's 
"habit  of  coming  down  on  both  sides  of 
an  issue."  To  get  the  new  planting  off  to  a 
healthy  start.  Slack  presented  the  hon- 
orees  with  a  shovel  and  a  bag  of  manure. 
The  Swearers  complied.  Said  University 
Chaplain  Charlie  Baldwin,  as  he  took 
over  the  podium  to  deliver  a  benediction: 
"I've  followed  a  lot  of  things,  sir!"  Then 
he  shook  his  head,  grinning. 
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At  the  December  2 
meeting  of  the 
Corporation's  Advisory  and 
Executive  Committee,  out- 
going president  Howard 
Swearer  was  named  direc- 
tor of  the  University's  Insti- 
tute for  International  Stud- 
ies, effective  July  1,  1989. 
Swearer's  appointment  was 
recommended  to  the  Corpo- 
ration by  a  search  commit- 
tee chaired  by  Professor  of 
Political  Science  Newell 
Stultz  and  Vice  Chancellor 
Artemis  A.W.  Joukowsky 
'55;  before  approving  the 
choice,  the  A&E  consulted 
with  virtually  all  of  the 
fifty-four  Corporation 
members. 

Swearer  plans  to  depart 
his  current  position  on  De- 
cember 31  and  spend  a  six- 
month  sabbatical  traveling 
and  studying.  He  will 
spend  three  of  those  months 
at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Los  Angeles,  brush- 
ing up  on  his  Russian  and 
studying  at  the  UCLA-Rand 
Corporation  Program  on 
Soviet  International  Behav- 
ior. After  California,  the 
Swearers  plan  to  travel  to 
London  and  then  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  search  committee 
that  selected  Swearer  com- 
prised four  faculty  and  four 
trustees;  in  addition  to  the 
co-chairmen,  members  in- 
cluded Robert  Kates,  Uni- 
\  ersity  Professor  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Alan  Shawn  Fein- 
stein  World  Hunger  Pro- 
gram; Jerome  Crieder  '54, 
history  professor  and  co- 
chairman  of  the  Department 
(if  East  Asian  Studies; 
Richard  Smoke,  research  di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  For- 
eign Policy  Development; 
A.O.  Way  '51,  University 
chancellor;  and  Thomas  J. 
Watson  '37  and  Eleanor 
McMahon  '54  A.M.,  both 


Howard  Swearer  is  named  director 

of  Brown's  Institute 

for  International  Studies 


Fellows  of  the  University. 

The  search,  Stultz  says, 
began  about  a  year  ago,  but 
was  slowed  by  two  coinci- 
dent presidential  searches: 
for  Swearer's  successor  and 
for  Ronald  Reagan's.  Most 
of  the  117  candidates  were 
reluctant  "to  come  and  be 
the  new  president's  right- 
hand  man  or  woman  for  in- 
ternational studies  until  the 
president's  identity  was 
known,"  Stultz  says.  And 
on  the  larger  political  front, 
"some  of  the  candidates 
were  quite  eminent  in  gov- 
ernment -  senior  civil  ser- 
vants or  diplomats."  For 
those  in  politics,  it  was  un- 
tenable to  commit  to  a  posi- 
tion at  Brown  before  the 
next  four  years'  political 
arena  was  determined. 

Swearer,  says  Stultz,  was 
the  only  candidate  who  met 
all  of  the  search  committee's 
admittedly  ambitious  list  of 
criteria.  "We  wanted  some- 
one who  would  be  effective 
in  the  Brown  community, 
and  Howard's  experience 
would  certainly  provide 
that.  We  wanted  a  success- 
ful administrator. .  . .  We 
wanted  someone  with  ex- 
tensive contacts  in  founda- 
tions and  government,  not 


just  for  fundraising,  but  in 
order  to  [affect  policy).  .  .  . 
We  wanted  someone  with 
national  stature,  so  that 
when  he  or  she  said  some- 
thing, the  newspapers 
would  take  it  seriously." 
They  wanted  someone,  ide- 
ally, familiar  with  both 
academia  and  the  world  of 
policy-making.  Although 
Swearer  had  not  applied  for 
the  position,  when  former 
Stanford  president  Richard 
Lyman  returned  to  that 
campus  last  winter  to  head 
a  similar  center,  Stultz  was 
prompted  to  approach 
Swearer  about  doing  like- 
wise. 

Since  only  four  of  the 
committee  members  were 
faculty  and  no  two  were  in 
the  same  department,  they 
eschewed  the  task  of  assign- 
ing Swearer  a  faculty  title, 
leaving  that  to  the  incoming 
president.  Swearer's  aca- 
demic background  is  in  po- 
litical science,  especially  So- 
viet affairs,  a  field  that  was 
considerably  less  glamorous 
in  the  fifties,  when  he  en- 
tered it,  than  it  is  today.  He 
holds  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  Princeton's  Woodrow 
Wilson  School  of  Public  and 
International  Affairs  (1954) 


and  master's  and  doctoral 
degrees  (1956  and  1960,  re- 
spectively) from  Harvard. 
He  went  on  to  teach  politi- 
cal science  at  UCLA  as  an 
assistant  and  associate  pro- 
fessor of  political  science 
and  as  acting  director  of 
its  Russian  and  East  Euro- 
pean Studies  Center.  From 
1967  until  1970,  he  worked 
at  the  Ford  Foundation,  as  a 
program  officer  first  in  the 
International  Division,  and 
then  in  charge  of  European 
and  International  Affairs. 
He  also  directed  training 
programs  for  the  Peace 
Corps.  Before  coming  to 
Brown  in  1977,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  Carleton  College  in 
Northfield,  Minnesota. 
Swearer  is  currently  a 
trustee  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitute and  a  member  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Business/ 
Higher  Education  Forum. 

Stultz  muses  that  the  ad- 
justment to  a  new,  "less  ele- 
vated position"  at  Brown 
will  have  both  pluses  and 
minuses  for  Swearer,  who 
was  in  Egypt  when  the  an- 
nouncement was  made. 
With  the  loss  of  stature 
comes  a  smaller  staff,  but  a 
quantum  increase  in  privacy 
and  leisure.  "1  have  been 
saddened  in  the  past  to  see 
presidents  announce  that 
they  are  leaving,  some  after 
contributing  so  much,  and 
then  go,  without  ever  being 
able  to  participate  fully  in 
the  University  they  led," 
Stultz  says.  "At  a  very  hu- 
man and  personal  level,  I'm 
glad  Howard  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  quiet  mo- 
ments in  the  library  and  the 
many  other  joys  of  life  in  the 
University  that  a  president 
can't.  I  hope  he  decides  to 
teach.  That  is  the  real  joy." 
-C.B.H. 
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New  director  envisions 

a  Haffenreffer  Museum 

closer  to  campus 


Tho  \  laffenreffer.  To 
manv  at  Brown,  it's  a 
place:  the  370-acre  vvater- 
tront  tract  in  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island,  given  to  the  Univer- 
sity bv  the  family  of  the  late 
Rudolph  F.  Haffenreffer  in 
1*^54.  The  site  of  VVampa- 
noag  Indian  leader  King 
Philip's  camp,  it  is  as  beau- 
tiful a  spot  as  it  is  historic. 
Brown's  tree-shaded  confer- 
ence center  there  is  favored 
for  meetings  and  depart- 
mental picnics. 

To  a  smaller,  but  fiercely 
loyal,  cohort,  "the  Haffen- 
reffer" is  a  museum  -  the 
Haffenreffer  Museum  of 
Anthropt>logv,  located  on 
the  Bristol  property  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Universi- 
ty. World-famous  among 
anthropt)logists,  ethnolo- 
gists, and  archaeologists  for 
its  collections  of  Native 
American  and  other  cultural 
artifacts,  the  museum  is  one 
of  Brown's  prized  assets. 
But  eighteen  miles  separate 
it  from  the  main  campus, 
and  that  has  prevented  the 
museum  from  becoming 
what  it  could  be:  an  accessi- 
ble resource  for  scholars, 
students,  and  inner-city 
children. 

Compounding  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  the  muse- 
um's inaccessibility  has 
been  its  lack  of  strong  cam- 
pus-based leadership.  The 
previous  director,  anthro- 
pology professor  Jane 
Dwyer,  an  experienced  field 
anthropologist  and  museum 
professional,  died  in  1982. 
The  University's  first  search 
for  her  successor  ended 
when  its  top  candidate 


turned  down  the  job,  says 
Provost  Maurice  Glicksman. 
For  fi\e  years  an  interim  ar- 
rangement prevailed,  in 
which  the  chairman  of  the 
anthropology  ciepartment 
assisted  in  the  museum's  di- 
rection, with  Associate  Di- 
rector and  Curator  Barbara 
Kirk  Hail  '52  responsible  for 
day-to-day  operations.  Un- 
der Hail,  the  museum  has 
continued  to  offer  an  array 
of  exhibitions  featuring  both 
resident  artifacts  and  on- 
loan  materials,  an  extensive 
hands-on  educational  pro- 
gram for  area  school  chil- 
dren, and  a  series  of  lectures 
open  to  the  public. 

Last  year,  the  search  for 
a  director  resumed.  This 
time  the  University  was 
successful,  and  on  July  1, 
ethnologist  Shepard  Krech 
111  came  on  board  as  profes- 
sor of  anthropology  and  di- 
rector of  the  museum.  He 
wasted  little  time  in  articu- 
lating his  hope  that  the  mu- 
seum will  be  guaranteed  the 
visibility  and  presence  on 
campus  that  it  deserves.  In 
short,  he  wants  the  I  laffen- 
reffer  Museum  to  move 
from  Bristol  to  the  Brown 
campus. 

"I  have  made  no  secret 
of  my  thought  that  the  mu- 
seum should  come  into 
Providence,"  Krech  told  a 
gathering  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Haffenreffer  Museum 
on  October  2.  "There  is 
space  for  it.  Its  collections 
ct)iild  be  used  far  more  than 
they  have  been  by  under- 
graduates and  graduates.  It 
is  clear  to  me  that  its  appeal 
would  be  widespread  and 


A  move  to  Providence,  says  new  director  Shepard 

Kiecb,  could  make  the  museum  a  central  resource 

tor  Brovm. 


that  it  could  be  experienced 
on  many  different  levels. 
The  [museum!  would  be- 
come what  was  intended:  a 
central  resource  for  Brown, 
a  full-fledged  on-campus 
museum  at  a  major  uni\er- 
sity  that  should  not,  but 
does,  lack  one." 

Krech's  dream  of  a  cam- 
pus-based anthropology 
museum  may  not  be  an  im- 
possible one.  Last  spring  the 
Uni\'ersitv  hired  Sasaki  and 
Associates,  a  Boston  real-es- 
tate consulting  firm,  to  as- 
sess the  value  of  its  Bristol 
land  for  the  first  time.  The 
final  figures  are  not  avail- 
able yet,  but  already  the 
Town  of  Bristol,  bolstered 
by  pledges  of  state  funding, 
has  expressed  an  interest  in 
acquiring  part  or  all  of  the 
tract.  Any  such  arrange- 
ment might  include  a  provi- 
sion for  keeping  Brown's 
conference  center  on  the 
site. 

Should  the  University 
decide  to  sell  or  develop  the 
land,  some  of  the  proceeds 
could  underwrite  a  new 
museum  building  on  cam- 
pus, says  Glicksman.  "We 
expect  the  value  ot  the  land 
to  be  quite  high,"  he  says. 
"But  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
years  before  a  decision  |to 
sell]  is  made."  Support 
among  Corporation  mem- 
bers for  the  relocation  of  the 
museum,  Glicksman  adds, 
is  uncertain  at  present.  But 


several  members  of  the  Haf- 
fenreffer family  have  indi- 
cated to  him  that  they 
would  approve  of  moving 
the  museum  closer  to  cam- 
pus. 

Krech  comes  to  Brown 
from  George  Mason  Univer- 
sity in  Fairfax,  Virginia, 
where  since  1975  he  had 
been  the  university's  first 
full-time  anthropologist.  He 
received  his  Ph.D.  in  social 
anthropolog\'  from  Harvard 
in  1974,  and  holds  a  bache- 
lor's from  Yale  and  a  B.Litt. 
-  the  equivalent  of  a  mas- 
ter's degree  -  from  Oxford. 

As  a  cultural  anthropol- 
ogist, Krech  has  specialized 
in  the  study  of  Arctic  and 
subarctic  peoples.  He  spent 
eighteen  months  at  Fcirt 
McPherson  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest  Territories  in 
the  early  1970s,  studying, 
among  other  things,  the  im- 
pact of  the  fur  trade  on  the 
natives.  That  interest  led 
him  more  recently  to  in\'es- 
tigate  the  material  culture  of 
Northern  peoples  by  docu- 
menting objects  collected 
and  owned  by  museums. 
And  that,  in  turn,  led  to  an 
interest  in  the  process  of  col- 
lecting and  displaying  arti- 
facts. 

"It's  fascinating,"  says 
Krech  with  a  scholar's  in- 
tense enthusiasm.  "In  the 
late  1950s  and  1960s,  an  an- 
thri>pologist  or  ethnologist 
could  go  through  an  entire 
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Ciireer  without  entering  a 

year."  He  gestures  toward  a 

mammal  intestine.  Eventu- 

held tenured  positions  at 

museum.  That  trend  has  re- 

bookshelf where  he  has 

ally  Lonsdale  gave  some 

George  Mason,  so  they  did 

versed  itself  completely,  in 

propped  a  print  showing  a 

200  objects  to  the  British 

not  take  lightly  his  decision 

part  a  result,  I  think,  of  the 

parka-clad  man  -  Lonsdale 

Museum.  Krech's  is  the  first 

to  accept  Brown's  offer.  "It's 

increasing  influence  of  vari- 

- standing  with  his  dog 

in-depth  examination  of 

risky  coming  here,"  he  says. 

ous  interpretive  theories  of 

team  in  a  landscape  of  snow 

that  collection,  and  he  is 

"But  I'm  hoping  that  the 

culture  on  historians,  art 

and  Northern  lights. 

fired  with  excitement. 

museum  finally  will  receive 

historians,  folklorists,  and 

Lonsdale,  Krech  ex- 

"What interests  me,"  he 

some  strong  institutional 

literary  critics.  Their  inter- 

plains, was  one  of  a  cadre  of 

says,  "is  the  relationship  be- 

support." He  sketches  his 

ests  in  objects  then  feed 

British  travelers  -  sports- 

tween Lonsdale  and  the  na- 

dreams for  a  new,  campus- 

back  into  anthropology." 

men,  missionaries,  govern- 

tive people.  Lonsdale  kept  a 

based  facility:  It  would  have 

This  fall  Krech  is  in  the 

ment  functionaries,  military 

journal  and  wrote  letters  to 

adequate  conservation 

home  stretch  of  a  major  re- 

men, tourists,  and  "adven- 

his wife  during  his  trip.  In 

space  and  laboratories,  a 

search  enterprise:  the  re- 

turers" -  who  set  off  for  the 

them,  he  comments  on  how 

"discovery  room"  for  chil- 

searching and  writing  of  an 

corners  of  the  British  empire 

he  acquired  objects,  and 

dren  (including  inner-city 

extensive  catalogue  to  com- 

in the  late  nineteenth  cen- 

recorded his  experiences 

children  from  Providence, 

plement  an  upcoming  ex- 

tury. The  "curios"  or  arti- 

with and  thoughts  on  the 

whose  schools  cannot  now 

hibit  at  the  British  Muse- 

facts they  collected  on  their 

native  people." 

afford  to  bus  them  to  the 

um's  Museum  of  Mankind. 

route  ended  up  in  manor 

Having  spent  the  last 

Bristol  museum),  exhibition 

Titled  A  Victorinii  Earl  in  the 

houses  back  in  England. 

year  or  so  immersed  in  a 

areas,  lecture  halls,  and 

Arctic:  The  Travels  and  Col- 

"Lonsdale took  the 

study  of  museum-owned 

even  a  library. 

lections  of  the  Fifth  Earl  of 

things  he  had  acquired," 

objects,  Krech  was  intrigued 

But  right  now,  the  pre- 

Lonsdale, 1888-89,  the  book 

Krech  says,  "and  studied 

when  the  Brown  position 

sent  Haffenreffer  Museum 

examines  Lord  Lonsdale's 

them."  Those  "things"  com- 

opened. For  one  thing,  the 

is  so  overcrowded,  Krech 

"epic  trip,"  as  Krech  de- 

prised a  variety  of  objects 

museum  itself  was  well  re- 

has no  office  there  -  not 

scribes  it,  through  the  heart 

used  bv  the  Inuit,  or  Eski- 

garded by  anthropologists. 

even  a  desk.  "I'm  working 

of  Canada,  along  the  Arctic 

mos,  in  daily  life,  such  as 

"The  Haffenreffer  is  far  bet- 

on it,"  Krech  says  with  a 

coast,  up  the  Yukon  River, 

beaded  belts,  gut-skin  gar- 

ter known  among  scholars," 

smile.  "It  will  take  vision  to 

and  down  the  Alaskan  coast 

ments,  arrowheads,  bowls. 

he  says,  "than  it  is  here  on 

fulfill  the  Haffenreffer's  po- 

and peninsula.  "He  covered 

split  spruce-root  hats. 

the  East  Side." 

tential.  Brown  will  soon 

thousands  of  miles,"  Krech 

masks,  nets,  bows,  and  even 

Both  Krech  and  his  wife, 

have  a  huge  decision  to 

savs  admiringlv,  "all  in  one 

a  raincoat  made  from  sea- 

a  Renaissance  art  historian. 

make."  -  A.D. 

Brown  may  sell  part  of  the  370-acie  Haffemeffer 
tract  on  the  waterfront  in  Bristol. 
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Two  students  raped;  new 

vans  and  a  walking  escort 

system  are  added 


TT 

I     his  fall  three  rapes 
JL  within  the  campus 
area  forced  the  University 
community  to  reexamine  its 
vulnerability  to  such  crimes, 
tightening  security  to  pro- 
tect the  campus  from  fur- 
ther attacks.  A  prime  sus- 
pect in  the  case  was  ar- 
raigned, but  as  of  early  De- 
cember, an  accomplice  who 
also  raped  the  third  victim 
remained  at  large. 

The  first  assault  oc- 
curred at  11  p.m.  October  4, 
near  the  corner  of  Water- 
man and  Hope  streets, 
about  three  blocks  from  the 
Green.  The  attack  began  as 
a  robbery,  with  the  rapist 
jumping  out  of  a  car  and 
wielding  a  knife  against  the 
victim.  The  second  attack 
came  just  after  midnight 
October  21,  also  starting  as 
a  robbery  from  an  automo- 
bile, this  time  on  Manning 
Street  near  the  corner  of 
Hope.  Both  victims  were 
Brown  students.  The  third 
assault  came  November  15, 
when  two  men  chased  a 
Boston  University  graduate 
student  to  her  home  on  Wa- 
terman Street,  broke  in,  and 
abducted  her  to  Woonsock- 
et,  Rhode  Island,  north  of 
Providence,  where  they 
raped  and  abandoned  her. 
rhe  following  morning, 
Woonsocketand  Providence 
police  arrested  a  suspect, 
whom  all  three  victims  sub- 
sequently identified  in  sepa- 
rate police  line-ups.  He  was 
charged  with  three  counts 
of  first-degree  sexual  as- 
sault, kidnapping,  burglary, 
possession  of  a  stolen  auto- 


mobile, and  armed  robbery. 

"It's  a  mistake  if  this 
community  thinks  we 
should  breathe  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief," warned  Brown's  Di- 
rector of  Police  and  Security, 
John  Kuprevich,  the  week 
after  the  arrest.  His  admoni- 
tion was  given  frightening 
emphasis  by  two  additional 
sexual  assaults  that  took 
place  in  November  -  both 
on  the  College  Green,  short- 
ly after  7:30  p.m.;  a  man  had 
grabbed  one  student's 
crotch  and  the  other's  but- 
tocks. (Police  picked  up  a 
suspect  minutes  later  near 
George  and  Benefit  streets, 
but  the  victims  were  unable 
to  identify  him  positively.) 

"For  the  seven-and-a- 
half  years  I've  been  here," 
Kuprevich  said,  "we've 
been  very  lucky  with  crimes 
against  persons  -  we've  had 
lots  of  car  thefts,  stereos 
stolen,  and  other  crimes 
against  property,  but  very 
little  crime  against  persons. 
Not  so  this  past  summer 
and  fall."  He  cited  a  dozen 
purse  snatchings,  but  em- 
phasized that  women  are 
not  the  only  victims  of  vio- 
lent crime:  This  fall  a  male 
medical  faculty  member 
was  stabbed  on  Williams 
Street,  three  men  beat  up  a 
male  student  with  a  billy 
club  on  Waterman  Street, 
and  another  student  and  his 
visitor  were  threatened  by  a 
man  with  a  knife  in  Pros- 
pect Park. 

The  day  after  the  first 
rape,  just  before  Parents 
Weekend,  Kuprevich's  staff 
worked  with  women  stu- 


dents to  paper  the  campus 
with  hundreds  of  fliers 
alerting  people  to  the  rape 
and  describing  the  attacker 
Brown  police  and  security, 
already  short-staffed, 
worked  overtime,  some  can- 
celling vacations  to  patrol 
the  neighborhood  on  foot 
and  in  cars.  Providence  po- 
lice assigned  as  many  as 
thirty-five  undercover  offi- 
cers and  decoys  to  the  area 
each  night. 

The  University  bought 
two  new  vans,  one  of  which 
has  supplemented  the  two 
existing  security  shuttles 
that  circle  the  campus  from 
5  p.m.  to  2  a.m.  weekdays 
and  until  3  a.m.  weekend 
nights.  The  other  van  is  one 
of  two  used  to  transport 
students  and  staff  to  specific 
locations  all  over  the  south- 
ern half  of  the  East  Side.  On 
an  average  night  in  Novem- 
ber, 100  students  a  night 
were  calling  for  point-to- 
point  escorts  and  300-600 
were  using  the  security 
shuttles,  says  Tim  Norris, 
who  was  hired  last  summer 
as  a  liaison  between  campus 
police  and  students. 

In  addition,  a  volunteer 
pedestrian  escort  program 
called  Safewalk  was  orga- 
nized in  the  throe  weeks  fol- 
lowing the  first  rape.  Norris 
had  previously  helped  cre- 
ate and  run  a  similar  system 
while  an  undergraduate  at 
Cornell,  and  that  experience 
provided  the  blueprint  for 
Safewalk.  Pairs  of  volun- 
teers -  most  of  them  stu- 
dents -  wearing  blue  police 
vests  and  armed  with  flash- 


lights and  walkie-talkies 
patrol  the  area  around  the 
campus  at  night,  accompa- 
nying other  students  and 
staff.  By  late  November 
about  forty  students  were 
requesting  Safewalk  escorts 
on  an  average  weeknight. 
One  hundred  and  twenty 
volunteers  had  been 
trained,  and  Norris  had  an- 
other thirty  students'  names 
on  file,  awaiting  the  next 
training  session. 

The  ideal  Safewalk  team 
includes  a  woman  and  a 
man,  or  two  women,  says 
Norris.  He  has  tried  to 
avoid  sending  out  pairs  of 
men  since  manv  women 
find  it  intimidating  to  be  es- 
corted by  a  pair  of  strange 
men;  however,  scheduling 
has  made  some  all-male 
teams  unavoidable. 

Another  area  that  has 
been  reexamined  is  lighting 
on  and  around  campus. 
Kuprevich  warns  that  some 
campus  areas  such  as  the 
Green,  however  lovely  at 
night,  are  too  dark  and 
lushlv  landscaped  for  safety 
One  of  his  officers  is  work- 
ing with  the  university  rela- 
tions staff  to  identify  broken 
bulbs  and  areas  that  need 
additional  lights,  and  the 
city  has  agreed  to  fix  those 
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that  are  its  property. 

Together  with  women 
students,  police  and  securi- 
ty has  organized  eleven  self- 
defense  classes  this  fall,  and 
Kuprevich  wants  to  re-in- 
troduce an  eight-week 
workshop  on  preventing 
sexual  assault  that  his  de- 
partment has  offered  in  the 
past.  A  Women's  Speakout 
November  2  brought  more 
than  100  students  out  in  the 
wind  and  rain  to  the  Green, 
where  for  three  hours  a  se- 
ries of  women  spoke  about 
their  anger  and  their  fears. 
Open  forums  offered  stu- 
dents and  staff  opportuni- 
ties to  talk  about  their  emo- 
tions and  to  plot  strategies 
for  protecting  the  campus. 

Barbara  Tannenbaum,  a 
lecturer  in  theatre  arts  who 
also  directs  Women  on  Call, 
a  group  of  Brown  adminis- 
trators, faculty,  and  staff 
who  aid  sexual  assault  vic- 
tims, found  herself  deliver- 
ing a  larger  than  usual  num- 
ber of  talks  on  rape.  Chief 
among  the  myths  she  has 
been  trying  to  dispel  is  that 
rape  is  a  sexual  crime.  Stud- 
ies of  convicted  rapists,  she 
says,  have  shown  that  two- 
thirds  had  available  sexual 
partners.  When  shown  films 
of  sex  and  films  of  violence, 
the  men  were  found  to  be 
more  aroused  by  the  vio- 
lence than  the  sex.  In  addi- 
tion, Tannenbaum  empha- 
sizes, studies  of  prison  rape 
have  shown  it  to  be  primari- 
ly a  means  of  dominance,  of 
establishing  a  pecking  or- 
der. Most  rapes,  she  says, 
are  planned,  not  committed 
out  of  sexual  passion;  rather 
they  are  sparked  by  anger 
or  the  feeling  of  powerless- 
ness. 

Tannenbaum  accompa- 
nied the  two  student  vic- 
tims to  the  hospital  and 
then,  later,  back  to  the  po- 
lice station  to  identify  sus- 
pects. Both  victims  have 
since  joined  a  support 
group  for  survivors  of  sexu- 


al assault,  and,  said  Tannen- 
baum, "they  are  getting  on 
with  their  lives." 

There  are  other  victims, 
too,  says  Kuprevich;  "In  a 
sense,  the  entire  community 
has  been  victimized."  Emo- 
tions ran  high  all  fall,  and 
tensions  between  male  and 
female  students  were  vola- 
tile, with  women  feeling 
frightened  and  powerless, 
and  men  frustrated  by  their 
inability  to  help.  The  Stu- 
dent Life  staff,  says  Dean  of 
Students  David  Inman,  has 
been  inundated  with  stu- 
dents needing  to  talk.  "The 
line  between  awareness  and 
panic  is  thin,"  he  adds. 

One  of  the  big  questions 
now  facing  administrators 
is  how  to  impress  upon  stu- 
dents the  importance  of 
caution  so  that  they  are 
careful  out  of  habit,  not  fear. 
At  the  height  of  the  crisis, 
with  shuttles  and  Safewalk 
teams  and  escort  vans  cir- 
cling the  campus,  Inman 
says,  plainclothes  police  of- 
ficers still  reported  cases  of 
students  walking  alone  late 
at  night,  some  visibly 
drunk.  "Prime  targets,"  says 
Inman.  "How  do  you  get 
through  to  students  that 
they  are  in  an  urban  envi- 
ronment?" 

Providence,  with  its 
small-scale  architecture, 
brick  sidewalks,  wrought 
iron  fences,  and  romantic 
street  lamps,  may  lull  its  in- 
habitants into  a  false  sense 
of  security.  "We've  all  been 
guilty  of  not  treating  per- 
sonal safety  seriously 
enough,"  says  Kuprevich. 
"In  Cambridge,  people  act 
as  though  they  are  in  Bos- 
ton; here  we  have  people 
from  urban  environments 
who  act  as  though  they've 
come  to  the  country.  Provi- 
dence is  charming.  It  looks 
inviting.  There's  not  all  the 
hustle  and  bustle  of  a  major 
city."  But,  he  warns,  it  is  a 
city  with  all  the  attendant 
dangers.  -  C.B.H. 
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The  Bowdoin  College  Alumni  Council  recently  honored 
William  E.  Wyatt,  Jr.,  professor  of  classics,  with  its  1988  Distin- 
guished Bowdoin  Educator  Award  for  "outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  the  field  of  education." 

Joseph  McDonald,  clinical  professor  of  education,  is  one  of 
twenty-five  postdoctoral  researchers  chosen  as  1988-89  Spencer 
Fellows  by  the  National  Academy  of  Education.  His  $25,000  fel- 
lowship will  allow  him  to  spend  an  academic  year  pursuing  a 
research  project. 

Professor  of  Political  Science  Michael  Ying-mao  Kau  has  been 
named  the  first  president  of  the  21st  Century  Foundation,  a  pri- 
vately-funded Taiwan  think  tank  for  public  policy  studies.  A 
Taiwan  native  who  has  taught  at  Brown  since  1966,  Kau  is  on 
leave  this  academic  year  for  the  term  of  his  presidency. 

Dr.  Ccirl  Feinstein,  associate  professor  of  psychiatry,  has  been 
appointed  clinical  director  of  Bradley  Hospital  in  East  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island.  He  is  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of 
the  journal  Adolescent  Psychiatry  and  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Child  and  Adolescent  Psychiatry's  Mental  Retardation  and 
Developmental  Disabilities  Committee. 

The  following  faculty  members  recently  were  appointed  to  en- 
dowed chairs  by  the  Corporation:  Rodney  Clifton,  engineering. 
Rush  C.  Hawkins  University  Professor;  Constauitine  Dafermos, 
applied  mathematics,  Alumni-Alumnae  University  Professor;  L. 
Ben  Freund,  engineering,  Henry  Ledyard  Goddard  University 
Professor;  James  Mcllwain,  neurobiology,  Dorothea  Doctors 
Fox  Professor  of  Visual  Science;  Robert  Parks,  biochemistry,  Es- 
ther Elizabeth  Brintzenhoff  Professor  of  Medical  Science;  Frank 
Rothman,  Frank  L.  Day  Professor  of  Biology;  and  Phillip  J. 
Stiles,  physics.  Ford  Foundation  Professor  In  addition  to  their 
faculty  appointments.  Professor  Rothman  serves  as  dean  of  bi- 
ology and  Professor  Stiles  as  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and 
dean  of  research. 

Dr  A.  Gerson  Greenburg,  surgeon-in-chief  of  The  Miriam  Hos- 
pital in  Providence,  is  serving  this  year  as  acting  chairman  of 
Brown's  Department  of  Surgery.  Before  coming  to  Brown  and 
Miriam  in  1986,  he  was  professor  of  surgery  at  the  University  of 
CaUfornia  at  San  Diego. 

The  new  University  organist  is  Wayne  Schneider,  an  expert  on 
the  composer  George  Gershwin.  Schneider,  who  also  holds  a 
three-year  appointment  as  visiting  scholar  in  the  music  depart- 
ment, succeeds  Fred  MacArthur,  now  serving  as  organist  of 
Boston's  Old  South  Church. 

Gwen  Hofmann  is  a  new  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  in  the  Chap- 
lain's Office.  She  will  be  involved  with  the  Catholic  music  min- 
istry, women's  issues,  and  the  spiritual  concerns  of  students  and 
faculty. 

Two  professors  of  Hispanic  studies,  Julio  Ortega  and  Jose 
Amor  y  Vazquez,  have  been  designated  president  and  vice- 
president,  respectively,  of  the  upcoming  28th  Congress  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Iberoamerican  Literature,  which  will 
be  held  at  Brown  in  June  1990.  Amor  also  was  elected  to  the  In- 
stitute's seven-member  executive  board. 
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Administration, 

women  faculty  at  odds 

over  Lamphere 

consent  decree 


A  request  by  the  Uni- 
versity that  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  Ray- 
mond Pettine  review,  and 
possibly  vacate,  the  eleven- 
year-old  Lamphere  sex-dis- 
crimination consent  decree 
has  engendered  widespread 
opposition  among  Brown's 
faculty. 

The  decree  resulted  in 
1977  from  the  out-of-court 
settlement  of  a  class-action 
suit  brought  by  then- Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Anthropol- 
ogy Louise  Lamphere,  al- 
leging that  Brown  discrimi- 
nated in  granting  tenure  to 
women  faculty  members. 
According  to  the  decree. 
Brown  was  "permanently 


University  General  Counsel 
Beverly  Ledbetter  repre- 
sents Brown  in  court. 


enjoined  from  discrimina- 
tion against  women  on  the 
basis  of  sex  with  respect  to 
all  terms  and  conditions  of 
faculty  employment."  it  es- 
tablished a  set  of  goals  and 
timetables  for  hiring 
women  faculty  through  the 
year  1987,  and  procedures 
tor  attaining  these  objec- 
tives, including  the  creation 
of  an  Affirmative  Action 
Monitoring  Committee 


(AAMC),  hiring  plans,  and 
access  to  the  court  for  ap- 
peal. 

Last  May,  Brown's 
lawyers  presented  Judge 
Pettine  with  a  motion  ask- 
ing the  court  "to  determine 
whether  the  Consent  Decree 
.  . .  has  terminated  or,  if  not, 
set  a  date  for  termination  of 
said  Decree.  .  ."  Many  facul- 
ty members  were  angered 
that  the  administration  had 
not  alerted  them  that  it  was 
going  to  court  last  spring, 
although  the  administration 
had  made  its  intention 
known  in  a  general  way  the 
previous  fall.  In  response  to 
a  letter  from  the  Faculty  Ex- 
ecutive Committe  (FEC), 
Judge  Pettine  agreed  in  July 
to  postpone  a  hearing  on 
the  motion  until  November. 

"The  University  believes 
it  has  substantially  met  the 
goals  and  timetables"  of  the 
decree,  University  General 
Counsel  Beverly  Ledbetter 
told  a  special  meeting  of  the 
faculty  convened  on  Octo- 
ber 13.  "The  institution  be- 
lieves the  decree  puts 
Brown  University  under  the 
thumb  of  the  federal  court, 
and  that  after  eleven  years, 
it  ought  to  be  reviewed." 

Several  years  ago  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  AAMC 
agreed  to  lower  the  consent 
decree's  goal  from  fifty-sev- 
en to  fifty  for  the  number  of 
tenured  women  faculty  to 
be  hired  bv  1987,  in  order  to 
accommodate  unforeseen 
attrition  of  women  faculty 
who  had  died  or  left  the 
University  since  the  decree's 


creation.  Currently  there  are 
fifty-four  tenured  women 
on  Brown's  faculty.  Last 
year,  the  AAMC  asked 
Judge  Pettine  to  set  a  new 
goal  of  seventy-one  women 
to  be  tenured  by  1991  based 
on  current  availability  statis- 
tics. 

The  October  13  faculty 
meeting  produced  a  non- 
binding  resolution  (the  sev- 
enty-five voting  members 
present  did  not  comprise  a 
quorum)  requesting  that 
any  decision  on  vacating  the 
consent  decree  be  post- 
poned until  an  alternative 
monitt)ring  mechanism  was 
implemented.  At  the  court 
hearing  on  November  18, 
Judge  Pettine  asked  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  plain- 
tiffs (women  faculty)  to  at- 
tempt to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences by  December  2. 

In  the  meantime,  the 
FEC  met  with  members  of 
the  AAMC  and  the  faculty 
Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  and  on  November 
8  it  established  an  Ad  I  loc 


Committee  on  the  Consent 
Decree.  Its  ten  members, 
chaired  by  former  FEC 
Chairman  Peter  Richardson, 
professor  of  engineering, 
have  met  four  times  to  de- 
velop a  replacement  for  the 
consent  decree.  By  the  end 
of  November,  Richardson 
reported,  thev  had  a  twent\ - 
eight-page  draft  proposal, 
but  significant  work  re- 
mained to  be  done. 

At  the  December  6  meet- 
ing of  the  facultv,  Richard- 
son and  Assistant  Professor 
of  English  Mary  Ann 
Doane,  who  chairs  the 
AAMC,  reported  that  while 
the  administration  and 
women  faculty  had  agreed 
on  some  parameters  for  a 
new  monitoring  committee 
and  an  alternative  grievance 
process,  no  substantial  legal 
agreement  had  been 
reached.  Lawyers  for  bt)th 
sides  had  filed  briefs  with 
Judge  Pettine,  and,  as  the 
BAM  went  to  press,  both 
parties  awaited  his  decision. 
-A.D. 
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Freedom  of  the  press  proved 

elusive  for  Moscow 

correspondent  Daniloff 


Near  the  end  of  his 
talk  at  Brown,  for- 
mer U.S.  Neu'S  &  World  Re- 
port Moscow  correspondent 
Nicholas  Daniloff  held  up 
one  hand  and  showed  his 
audience  the  ring  that  is  his 
inheritance.  "My  great-great 
grandfather  was  a  Russian 
revolutionary,"  Daniloff 
said,  referring  to  Alexander 
Frolov,  a  leader  of  the  nine- 
teenth-century Decembrists 
who  opposed  Czar  Nicholas 
1.  "He  was  arrested  and 
thrown  in  jail  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. This  ring  is  made 
from  one  of  his  iron  prison 
sliackles." 

Since  September  1986, 
when  the  Soviet  authorities 
arrested  and  detained  him 
for  espionage,  Daniloff  has 
felt  a  special  kinship  with 
the  ancestor  whose  ring  he 
wears.  Indeed,  the  other 


"life"  in  the  title  of  Dani- 
loff's  new  book.  Two  Lives, 
One  Russia,  is  Frolov's. 

Speaking  to  a  near-ca- 
pacity audience  in  a  Barus 
&  Holley  lecture  hall,  Dani- 
loff, a  slender  man  with 
graying  auburn  hair,  told  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  long- 
problematic  relationship 
with  the  press,  particularly 
with  foreign  correspon- 
dents. Lenin  instituted  cen- 
sorship of  the  press  in  the 
early  days  of  the  new  re- 
public in  order  to  "shape 
its  citizens'  views  of  the 
world,"  Daniloff  said.  Later, 
Stalin's  campaign  of  terror 
against  Soviet  citizens  left 
deep  scars  on  subsequent 
generations,  reminding 
them  that  what  they  said 
one  day  might  be  held 
against  them  the  next. 

The  repression  eased  in 


the  early  1960s,  Daniloff 
continued,  after  Khrush- 
chev denounced  Stalin's 
crimes  and  allowed  foreign 
correspondents  more  lee- 
way in  their  reporting.  This 
loosening  of  strictures  con- 
tinued through  the  sixties 
and  seventies.  By  the  time 
Daniloff  arrived  for  his  sec- 
ond stint  as  a  Moscow  cor- 
respondent in  1981,  the  jour- 
nalistic atmosphere  was 
much  improved.  Still,  Dani- 
loff said,  all  American  corre- 
spondents were  (and  proba- 
bly still  are)  watched  closely 
by  the  KGB.  And  those 
shadowy  observers  didn't 
hesitate  to  make  their  pres- 
ence known  if  a  correspon- 
dent provoked  official  dis- 
pleasure. 

One  summer  Daniloff 
went  on  vacation  and  left 
his  Moscow  apartment  in 


the  hands  of  Soviet  friends. 
The  friends  were  sum- 
moned to  a  police  station 
and  questioned  for  hours  as 
to  why  an  American  had  let 
them  in  his  apartment.  In 
the  meantime,  the  KGB 
searched  the  Daniloff  apart- 
ment thoroughly,  drank 
fourteen  cans  of  beer,  and 
used  the  toilets  without 
bothering  to  flush  them. 
"This  was  not  an  isolated  in- 
cident," Daniloff  added. 

Other  correspondents 
found  their  apartments 
bugged  with  tiny  micro- 
phones or  discovered  their 
car  windows  smashed  -  the 
latter  particularly  discom- 
moding in  the  deep  Moscow 
winters,  with  waits  of  sever- 
al months  to  obtain  scarce 
replacement  windows. 

"After  [the  nuclear  plant 
accident  at]  Chernobyl," 


A  bear  honors  the  Head  Bear 


When  the  class  of  '49  decided  to  honor  Howard 
Swearer,  they  thought  it  would  be  fitting  to  com- 
mission a  sculpture,  more  fitting  still  to  make  the 
subject  a  bear,  and  most  fitting  of  all  to  commis- 
sion it  from  a  sculptor  well  known  and  loved  by 
the  honoree:  They  chose  Nicholas  Swearer,  center, 
the  president's  eldest  son.  Flanked  by  his  mother, 
Jan,  and  father,  Nick  Swearer  poses  before  his 
creation,  a  5'6"  bronze  bear,  which  was  dedicated 
on  the  lawn  of  Maddock  Alumni  Center  on  No- 
vember 12.  He  holds  an  eighteen-inch-tall  minia- 
ture bear,  which  the  class  of  '49  presented  to  the 
outgoing  president. 
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His  government-engi- 
neered arrest  in  1986,  Dani- 
loff  believes,  was  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  U.S.'s  arrest  on 
August  23  of  diplomat  Gen- 
nadi Zakharov,  who  was 
caught  by  the  F.B.I,  receiv- 
ing classified  defense-indus- 
try documents  in  a  New 
York  subway  station.  So 
panicked  were  Soviet  offi- 
cials that  Zakharov  would 
talk  and  compromise  other 
espionage  operations,  they 
reverted,  Daniloff  conjec- 
tured, to  the  old,  pre-Gor- 
bachev  methods:  "They  de- 
cided to  arrest  an  American 
in  Moscow  and  hold  him 
under  similar  conditions  to 
Zakharov,  and  force  the  is- 
sue." 

Entrapped  by  a  trusted 
Soviet  confidante  who  gave 
him  a  packet  of  clippings 
while  they  strolled  in  a 
Moscow  park,  Daniloff  was 
collared  by  four  men  and 
whisked  off  to  prison  in  a 
white  van.  There  he  was 
pressured,  psychologically 
and  physically,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  make  him  confess 
to  spying.  His  maltreatment, 
Daniloff  said,  included  be- 
ing kept  on  a  low-calorie 
diet  that  sapped  his  strength 
and  made  him  lose  eight 
pounds  in  one  week;  keep- 
ing his  cell  light  on  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  to  mini- 
mize sleep;  and  preventing 
him  from  staying  clean.  "In 
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thirteen  days  in  prison," 
Daniloff  recalled,  "I  had 
only  one  shower." 

Despite  interrogators'  ef- 
forts, Daniloff  insisted  on 
his  innocence.  After  a  Hurry 
of  high-level  string-pulling, 
he  was  released  into  the 
American  ambassador's 
custody  at  the  same  time 
that  Zakharov  was  turned 
over  to  Soviet  officials  in  the 
U.S.  The  difference  between 
the  two  men's  freedom, 
Daniloff  stressed,  was  that 
"Zakharov  was  found  guilt\ 
of  espionage  -  he  pled  nolo 
coiitendrc  -  but  the  Soviets 
dropped  all  charges  against 
me,  and  I  left  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  free  man  with 
my  passport  and  my  multi- 
ple-entry visa  intact." 

Daniloff  hasn't  returned 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  since  his  or- 
deal; asked  when  he'd  be 
going  back,  he  said  good- 
naturedly,  "I'm  not  going  to 
rush!"  His  understandable 
reluctance  to  return  saddens 
him,  he  added,  because  in 
addition  to  his  thirty  years 
of  covering  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  journalist,  he  has  family 
roots  in  Russia. 

After  his  arrest,  impris- 
onment, and  release,  Dan- 
loff  said,  many  of  his 
Moscow  colleagues  in  the 
foreign  press  told  him  they 
felt  intimidated  by  what 
had  happened  to  him.  But 
since  then,  the  Kremlin  has 
pursued  friendlier  relations 
with  journalists.  Today,  with 
official  press  conferences 
held  almost  daily,  Daniloff 
said,  Moscow  correspon- 
dents often  find  they  have 
no  time  to  go  out  and  inter- 
view Soviet  dissidents.  The 
irony  of  press  relations  in 
the  era  o{<g\asnosi,  he  said, 
is  that  "there  is  easier  access 
to  official  information,  but  it 
is  still  quite  difficult  to  find 
critics  of  official  policies." 
-  A.D. 
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I     he  October  28  forum 
^  was  part  of  Fall  Week- 
end '88,  which  had  as  its 
theme  "The  Sexual  Self  and 
Society,"  and  was  billed  as  a 
discussion  of  "Pembroke 
and  the  1965  Birth  Control 
Pill  'Scandal'."  The  three 
dozen  or  so  students  among 
some  fifty  people  who  at- 
tended learned,  among  oth- 
er things,  that  the  prostitu- 
tion story  of  several  years 
ago  was  not  the  first  time 
Brown's  name  had  been 
linked  in  the  national  media 
with  sex  and  controversy. 

In  the  spring  of  1965,  Dr 
Roswell  Johnson,  who  was 
from  1963  until  1980 
Brown's  director  of  health 
services,  prescribed  birth 
control  pills  for  several 
Pembroke  students  who 
were  at  least  twenty-one 
years  old.  That  fall,  the 
Bmi'ii  Daily  Herald  broke 
the  story  and  a  scandal  was 
born.  "It  went  around  the 
world,"  recalled  Johnson, 
now  retired  from  his  last  job 
as  director  of  Edgehill  New- 
port, an  addiction  treatment 
center.  He  had  come  from 
his  retirement  home  on 
Martha's  Vineyard  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  forum.  "The  Pill 
story  was  on  the  front  page 
of  a  newspaper  in  Rome," 
Johnson  recalled.  "It  was  in 
every  small-town  newspa- 
per in  the  world.  CBS  sent  a 
sound  truck  up.  Brown  was 
the  first  school  to  admit 
publicly  that  it  had  pre- 
scribed the  Pill  for  students; 
you  can  imagine  what  a  bad 
guy  1  was!" 

Johnson  even  ended  up 
on  the  "Today  Show"  sever- 
al months  later,  interviewed 
by  Barbara  Walters.  He 
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stuck  by  his  decision 
through  it  all;  it  was,  he  told 
his  audience  in  the  Crystal 
Room,  "just  a  medical  ques- 
tion for  me.  I  believed  peo- 
ple had  a  right  to  be  medi- 
cally safe."  He  was  support- 
ed by  Brown  President 
Barnaby  Keeney  and,  tacitly, 
by  Pembroke  Dean  Rose- 
mary Pierrel,  who  told  the 
Pembroke  Record,  "I  trust  Dr. 
Johnson's  medical  discre- 
tion." 

Another  panelist,  M. 
Charles  Bakst  '65,  now  gov- 
ernment affairs  editor  at  the 
Providence  Journal  and  then 
editor  of  the  Herald,  recalled 
the  article  that  broke  the  Pill 
story.  "1  was  eating  at  Alfre- 
do's [Restaurant  on  Thayer 
Street]  one  Friday  with  a 
friend,"  Bakst  said,  "and  he 
told  me  he'd  heard  that 
Pembrokers  could  get  birth 
control  prescriptions.  That 
weekend  I  was  on  pins  and 
needles  figuring  out  how  to 
get  that  story.  On  Monday, 
we  sent  Steve  Viner,  our 
managing  editor,  to  see  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  story  ran  the 
next  day,  September  28.  It 
was,"  he  added,  "a  sensa- 
tion." 


Outraged  letters  poured 
into  the  Herald  from  all  over 
the  country.  Bakst  read  ex- 
cerpts from  several.  A  wom- 
an from  Watertown,  South 
Dakota,  railed  against  stu- 
dents who  participated  in 
the  "foul,  disgusting,  and 
godless  act,"  and  demand- 
ed, "Have  you  all  got  fat  in 
your  heads  for  brains?"  An- 
other letter,  from  "Two  Dis- 
appointed Parents,"  com- 
pared the  1960s'  "  immoral 
students  "  to  Nazis  and 
"Reds."  "Entertaining  girls 
in  boys'  rooms  and  vice  ver- 
sa," they  wrote,  "is  unneces- 
sary." 

Undergraduates  at  the 
forum  raised  their  eye- 
brows, shook  their  hands, 
and  smiled  incredulously  at 
each  other  as  they  listened 
to  these  recollections  of  a 
time  when  birth  control,  far 
from  being  considered  a 
young  woman's  right,  was 
widely  held  to  signal  the 
crumbling  of  a  nation's 
moral  foundations.  Toby  Si- 
mon, director  of  health  edu- 
cation, addressed  that  attitu- 
dinal  chasm  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  forum:  "Some  of 
you,"  she  said,  "may  take 


for  granted  some  of  the  ser- 
vices Health  Services  pro- 
vides today.  In  1965,  the  ma- 
jority of  schools  did  not  pro- 
vide students  with  contra- 
ceptives; today,  the  over- 
whelming majority  do. 
What  Dr.  Johnson  did  in 
1965  was  pretty  coura- 
geous." 

Pembroke  Archivist 
Karen  Lamoree  added  a  his- 
torical perspective.  Issues  of 
residential  life,  she  said, 
dominated  the  campus  in 
the  mid-1960s.  Students  had 
begun  to  question  instru- 
ments of  in  loco  parentis  such 
as  curfews  and  parietals. 
This,  and  the  birth-control- 
pill  question,  were  all  part 
of  a  larger  trend,  she  said: 
"Women  were  trying  to  get 
control  over  their  own 
lives." 

Many  of  the  students  in 
the  audience  indicated  they 
did  not  know  what  the 
word  parietals  meant;  they 
were  told  it  signified  the 
limited  and  well-regulated 
visiting  hours  during  which 
men  and  women  students 
could  visit  each  other's  dor- 
mitory rooms  -  always,  the 
rules  specified,  with  the 
door  ajar  This  information 
elicited  giggles.  The  fact  that 
in  1964  the  weeknight  cur- 
few at  Pembroke  was  10 
p.m.  evoked  outright  guf- 
faws. More  than  one  audi- 
ence member  was  struck  by 
the  thought  that  twenty- 
four  years  was  a  very  long 
time,  indeed.  In  terms  of 
popular  attitudes  about  sex- 
uality, a  quarter-century's 
events  have  brought  a  mille- 
nium's  worth  of  changes. 
-  A.D. 
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The  Year 
Brown  Rose 
to  the 
Occasion 

J-t  was  an  exciting  year.  Charles 
F.\ans  Hughes  'i  88  j  was  narrowly 
defeated  for  the  presidency  by 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Jazz  was  sweep- 
ing the  countr\.  Boston  defeated 
Brooklyn  to  take  the  World  Series. 
And  how  did  the  year  begin?  With 
the  blossoming  of  a  new  tradition  - 
the  Rose  Bowl.  And  Brown  was  then 
Now  you  can  own  this  colorful 
reminder-  a  zo"  by  26"  four-color 
reproduction  of  the  original  issued 
m  1 9 1 6  -  of  what  a  year  that  was, 
the  year  of  the  first  Rose  Bowl  and 
the  last  time  Brown  would  compete 
there. 


Order  form 

Brow  n  Alumni  NlDiithlv 
Brown  University  Box  1  S54 
I'rovidencc,  Rhode  Island  029  i . 


Please  send  nie  poster{s)  celehratirj 

Brown  football  at  S7  each  (includes 
postage  and  handling). 


Make  checks  payable  to  Brow  n 
University.  Allow  three  to  tour  weeks 
for  delivery. 


Sports 

By  James  Reinbold 


And  that's  the  way 
it  was:  Fall,  1988 


"It  IS  what  it  was." 
-  Coach  John  Rosenberg's  precis  of  the  1988  football  season. 


w 


hat  happened  to 
Brown  football 
in  1988?  How  did  summer's 
promise  turn  into  fall's  dis- 
appointment? Was  Coach 
John  Rosenberg's  team  real- 
ly as  bad  as  its  0-9-1  record? 
And  what  of  the  future? 
Should  Brown  fans  listen  to 
the  Cassandras  who  are 
predicting  another  era  of  ig- 
nominy? Or  was  the  season 
just  a  hard-luck  vear  in 
which  a  couple  of  breaks 
would  have  meant  a  couple 
of  wins? 

The  defense  posed  a  big 
question  mark.  Rosenberg 
said  that  all  along.  It  was 
young  and  it  was  untested. 
But  the  offense  looked  as  if 
it  could  put  points  on  the 
board.  And  they  showed 
that  they  could:  24  against 
Yale,  on  the  ground;  and  27 
against  Princeton,  in  the  air. 
But  that  scoring  took  place 
in  the  first  and  third  games 
of  the  season.  And  that,  ba- 
sically, was  the  offensive 
sound  and  fury.  Thereafter, 
the  Bears  failed  to  score 
(against  Penn  and  Cornell); 
tallied  14  against  Holy 
Cross;  3  in  Cambridge;  10 
versus  Maine;  and  burst 
forth  with  24  at  Homecom- 
ing against  Dartmouth.  In 
the  final  game  of  the  season, 
at  Columbia,  they  scored  13 
while  the  Lions  racked  up 


31.  The  defense,  regrettably, 
lived  up  to  its  pre-season 
scouting  report. 

In  the  "it's-not-whether- 
you-win-or-lose-but-how- 
you-play-the-game"  spirit, 
remember:  Placekicker 
Stephan  Lins  '90  booting 
one  from  47  yards  out, 
equaling  the  record  for  the 
longest  field  goal  kicked  at 
Brown  Stadium;  Dannv 
Clark  '90  bringing  renewed 
excitement  to  the  offense 
while  he  quarterbacked  the 
option  attack;  Lane  Wood 
'89  bulling  for  vardage;  and 
tri-captain  Greg  Kylish  '89 
playing  outstanding  de- 
fense game  after  game. 
Those  are  just  four;  many 
more,  in  fact  the  entire 
squad,  should  be  cited  for 
its  dedication.  Perhaps  in 
defeat  the  lofty  ideals  of 
athletic  competition  are 
most  brightiv  illuminated. 

The  Bears  may  have  suf- 
fered their  worst  season 
since  1971  when  they  were 
0-9-0;  but  they  ne\-er  quit.  "I 
was  impressed  by  this 
team's  sense  of  together- 
ness," Rosenberg  said  in  a 
telephone  interview  after 
the  Columbia  game.  "1  was 
especially  impressed  with 
how  they  kept  fighting 
back,  game  after  game.  They 
never  let  up." 


Football  dominates  the  fall, 
even  when  the  home  team 
falters.  So  it  is  easy  to  over- 
look the  other  games  of  au- 
tumn. In  his  Thanksgiving 
column  on  November  17, 
Broum  Daily  Herald  sports 
columnist  Josh  Targoff  '91 
wrote,  "I  am  thankful  for  se- 
niors Theresa  Hirschauer 
and  Greg  Whiteley,  who  are 
two  of  the  best  athletes  that 
Brown  has  seen  in  a  long 
time."  More  of  their  exploits 
later.  Targoff  also  gave 
thanks  for  the  three  Ivy 
League  Championship 
teams:  women's  soccer,  vol- 
leyball, and  water  polo. 

Of  the  seven  fall  varsity 
sports  that  award  Ivy 
League  championships. 
Brown  won  three.  So  be 
cheerful,  loval  Brunonians, 
and  put  the  whole  fall  cam- 
paign into  perspective.  You 
may  have  lost  the  battle,  but 
you  did  well  in  the  war. 


also  won  the  title  in  1980. 
There  was  no  NCAA  bid 
this  year.  Instead,  the  Bears 
hosted  the  ECAC  Tourna- 
ment at  Stevenson  Field. 
They  beat  Monmouth  in  the 
opening  round  but  lost  in 
the  finals  to  Boston  College 
in  overtime,  3-2. 

Superlatives  also  fail 
when  trying  to  describe  the 
four-year  career  of  Theresa 
Hirschauer  '89.  She  broke 
the  scoring  record  of  Debbie 
Ching  '83  in  the  first  game 
of  the  season  and  then  set 
records  for  goals  in  a  career 
(62),  points  in  a  career  (131), 
goals  in  a  season  (23),  and 
points  in  a  season  (46). 
Teammate  Janice  Repke  '89 
set  season  (14)  and  career 
(33)  assist  records,  and 
goalie  Kathy  Tarnoff  '91  had 
a  season  record  155  saves. 

Add  water  polo  to 
women's  soccer  m  the  "so- 
what-else-is-new"  depart- 


Andtew  Gramley  '90  moves 

past  two  defenders  in 

Brown's  W-6  loss  to  UC- 

Santa  Barbara. 


And,  after  all,  wasn't 
tailgating  just  as  much  fun 
this  year  as  it's  ever  been? 

Women's  soccer:  The  Ivy 

League  champion.  If  there  is 
a  "so-what-else-is-new"  cat- 
egory, they  belong  in  it.  This 
year's  is  the  seventh  consec- 
utive championship  since 
1982.  Coach  Phil  Pincmce 


ment.  Coach  Ed  Reed's  team 
won  its  fourteenth  consecu- 
tive New  England  Champi- 
onship. Then,  after  beating 
Army,  9-8,  they  lost  to  Ark- 
ansas-Little Rock  in  the 
Easterns. 

Men's  soccer  came  on 
strong  in  the  second  half  of 
the  season.  After  one  tie  and 
six  losses  in  the  first  seven 
games,  the  Bears  went  4-2-2, 
with  league  wins  over  Cor- 
nell and  Columbia  and  a  tie 
at  Harvard.  Dartmouth, 
which  finished  the  season 
tied  for  the  championship, 
beat  Brown,  7-1,  in  the  sea- 
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son  finale.  Steven  Lacy,  a 
freshman,  led  Brown  in 
scoring  and  finished  fourth 
in  the  league  with  5  goals 
and  2  assists  for  12  points. 

Four  members  of  the 
team  were  named  to  the  All- 
Ivy  second  team:  Lacy,  who 
also  finished  second  in  the 
balloting  for  rookie  of  the 
year;  midfielder  Joe  Mal- 
oney  '89;  Aaron  Velli  '90,  a 
back;  and  goalie  Doug  Tu- 
dor '89. 

Field  hockey  goalie 
Sarah  Lamont  '91  had  an- 
other outstanding  season.  In 
fifteen  games,  she  allowed 
only  seventeen  goals  and 
made  158  saves.  The  offense 
(3-8-4),  unfortunately,  had 
difficulty  scoring  goals, 
managing  only  seven  in  the 
course  of  the  season. 

Volleyball  won  its  first 
Ivy  League  Championship, 
the  first  time  since  1978  that 
neither  Penn  nor  Princeton 


was  victorious.  Underdog 
Brown  upset  Penn  in  the  fi- 
nals to  win  the  crown,  after 
losing  to  the  Quakers  in  reg- 
ular-season action.  Aimee 
Bower  '92  was  named  Ivy 
League  Rookie  of  the  Year, 
and  Jessie  Kowal  '89  was 
first-team  All-Ivy  volleyball 
team.  Coach  Cathy  Fulford's 
spikers  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  the  ECAC  Tourna- 
ment, where  they  finished 
fourth.  (See  story,  page  46.) 

Men's  cross  country's 
Greg  Whiteley  '89  won  the 
Heps  and  the  IC4A.  He  fol- 
lowed Chris  Schille  '88,  who 
won  the  Heps  last  year. 
Whiteley,  who  became  the 
first  Brown  harrier  to  win 
the  IC4As  since  Bob  Lowe 
'61  in  1960,  bested  a  field  of 
370  runners  with  a  time  of 
29:57  over  the  lOK  course  at 
Van  Cortlandt  Park  in  New 
York.  His  victory  qualified 
him  for  the  NCAAs.  The 


Winter  wins  (and  some  losses) 


Men's  ice  hockey  beat 
Coach  Bob  Caudet's  alma 
mater,  Dartmouth,  then 
dropped  a  hard-fought  con- 
test to  nationally-ranked 
(fourth)  Harvard,  3-2.  Two 
more  losses  followed,  to 
Vermont  and  RPI. 

Women's  ice  hockey 
opened  the  season  with  a  5- 
0  win  over  Boston  College. 
Last  year's  leading  scorer, 
Whitney  Robbins  '90, 
scored  the  first  goal  of  the 
season  for  the  Pandas  mid- 
way through  the  first  peri- 
od. Then,  in  the  second 
game  of  season,  they  beat 
B.C.  again,  2-0.  Mara  Yale 
'91  and  Lucia  Murphy  '92 
scored  for  the  Pandas. 

Women's  swimming 
won  its  first  meet,  over 
Boston  University.  Senior 
Carolyn  Ryder  finished  first 
in  the  100- and  200-yard 
breaststroke.  Overall, 
Brown  had  sixteen  first- 
place  finishes  in  sixteen 


events.  The  Bruins  then  beat 
Dartmouth  convincingly. 

Men's  swimming 
opened  the  1988  season 
with  a  win  at  Springfield 
College.  Charlie  Chester  '89 
won  the  one-  and  three-me- 
ter diving  events. 

Wrestling  beat  SUNY- 
Albany  and  Boston  College 
in  a  dual  meet,  but  the  sev- 
en members  of  the  team 
who  traveled  to  an  open  in- 
vitational tournament  at 
East  Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Uni- 
versity did  not  fare  as  well. 
Successful  were  E.C.  Muel- 
haupt  '89,  who  made  it  to 
the  semi-finals;  and  Kirk 
Salvo  '89,  who  won  three 
bouts  and  lost  one,  and  just 
missed  placing.  The  other 
five  lost  in  the  first  round. 
The  tournament,  in  its  twen- 
ty-second year,  attracts  the 
best  wrestlers  in  the  East, 
and  this  year  featured  three 
national  champions. 


team  finished  second  in  the 
Heps  and  eighth  at  the 
lC4As. 

At  the  NCAAs,  held  on 
November  21  at  Iowa  State 
University,  Whiteley  earned 
All-America  honors  by  be- 
ing the  fifteenth  American 
runner  to  cross  the  finish 
line  over  the  lOK  course  in  a 
time  of  29:56.  Overall,  he 
finished  twenty-third. 

Women's  cross  country 
ended  the  season  with  a 
fourth-place  finish  at  the 
Holy  Cross  Invitational. 
They  were  eighth  and  twen- 
tieth at  the  Heps  and  the 


ECACs. 

Anna  Sloan,  a  freshman 
on  the  women's  tennis 
team,  won  the  ECAC  Sin- 
gles Championship  and 
reached  the  finals  of  the 
ITCA  Eastern  Regional 
Tournament  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  she  dropped  a 
close  three-set  match.  Sloan 
will  play  at  the  National 
ITCA  Championships  in 
Minneapolis  in  February 
and  the  National  Clay 
Court  Championships  at 
Hilton  Head.  The  team  was 
3-1  in  the  fall  portion  of 
their  season. 


SCOREBOARD 


1- 


(October  24  -  November  23) 


Football  (0-9-1) 

Harvard  28,  Brown  3 

Maine  37,  Brown  10 

Dartmouth  37,  Brown  24 

Columbia  31,  Brown  13 

Field  Hockey  (3-8-4) 

Vermont  2,  Brown  1 

Connecticut  1,  Brown  0 

Brown  1,  Harvard  1 

Brown  0,  Boston  College  0 

Northeastern  3,  Brown  0 

Women's  Soccer  (10-6-1) 

Brown  1,  Harvard  0 

Brown  2,  Monmouth  1 

Boston  College  3,  Brow-n  2 

Men's  Soccer  (4-8-3) 

Connecticut  2,  Brown  0 

Brown  2,  Harvard  2 
Brown  2,  Providence  1 
Dartmouth  7,  Brown  1 

Men's  Hockey  (1-3) 

Brown  5,  Dartmouth  4 

Harvard  3,  Brown  2 

Vermont  7,  Brown  2 

RPI  2,  Brown  1 

Women's  Hockey  (2-0) 

Brown  5,  Boston  College  0 
Brown  2,  Boston  College  0 

Men's  Swimming  (1-0) 

Brown  74,  Springfield  38 

Women's  Swimming  (2-0) 

Brown  93,  Boston  L'nnersitv  46 

Brown  98,  Dartmouth  44 

Women's  Tennis  (3-1) 
2nd,  HCACs  at  Penn  State 


Water  Polo  (16-11) 

Claremont  8,  Brown  7 
Air  Force  9,  Brown  8 
California-San  Diego  7, 
Brown  4 
Brown  5,  California- 
Los  Angeles  4 
Brown  14,  Yale  3 
Brown  4,  Harvard  3 
Brown  9,  Army  8 
Arkansas-Little  Rock  8, 
Brown  6 

Volleyball  (14-9) 

Rhode  Island  3,  Brown  0 

Brown  3,  Har\ard  1 

Brown  3,  Darmouth  0 

Brown  3,  Yale  0* 

Brown  3,  Princeton  2* 

Brown  3,  Penn  1  * 

BrouTi  3,  Penn  1* 

Hofstra  3,  Brown  0" 

Fairleigh-Dickinson  3, 

Brown  2" 
*Ivy  Championships 
"ECAC  Tournament 

Men's  Cross  Country 

2nd,  Heps  at  Van  Cortlandt 
Park,  N.Y 
8th,  IC4As 

Women's  Cross  Country 

8th,  Heps  at  Van  Cortlandt 

Park,  N.Y 

20th,  ECACs 

Wrestling  (20) 
Brown  39,  Boston  College  3 
Brown  28,  SUNY-Albany  11 
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INTENSE,  LOYAL  READERSHIP 

90.5%  Read/Looked  Through  3  of  the  last 
4  issues.  81 .2%  Read/Looked  Through  4  of 
the  last  4  issues. 


NEW  CIRCULATION  HIGH:  485,551 

Ivy  Magazine  circulotion  grows  and 
gains  in  vitality  w/ith  every  graduation. 
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3122,366  Average  Households  Incon 
$83,299  Median  Household  Income. 
96.3%  were  Graduated  From  Collegt 
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Obsessed 


Some  2  million  Americans 
spend  their  waking  hours 
ensnared  in  a  hellish  cycle 
of  worrisome  thoughts  and  senseless,  repetitive  behaviors. 
Using  drug  and  behavioral  therapies,  medical  school  fac- 
ulty member  Steve  Rasmussen  is  helping  to  liberate  them. 
At  the  same  time,  he  leads  research  efforts  to  pinpoint 
the  biological  cause  and  genetic  origins  of  obsessive- 
compulsive  disorder. 
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/  U'rts  relieved  to  discover  that  1  wasn't  losing  my  mind 
and  that  people  could  help  me.  It's  incredible  to  reclaim 
so  much  time  for  myself. 

-  Doug*,  thirty-seven 

To  find  out  that  this  ivas  a  disorder  that  others  had  and 
that  could  be  treated. . .  After  fifteen  years  of  suffering, 
can  you  imagine  how  I  felt? 

-  Marie*,  mid-forties 
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By  Anne  Diffily 
ustration  by  Bob  Dahm  70 


office  of  Dr.  Steven  Rasmussen  74, 
78  M.D.  at  Butler  Hospital  in  Provi- 
dence and  talk  about  the  bad  times.  She  is  pretty, 
vivacious,  and  middle-aged;  her  clothes  and  make- 
up are  immaculate.  Not  long  ago  she  could  not 
wear  makeup  because  she  was  afraid  impurities  in 
the  cosmetics  on  her  face  would  cause  her  friends 
and  family  to  become  ill  or  to  die.  That  was  only 
^      one  of  many  compulsions  that  ruled  Marie's  life  - 
.Jfr    and  her  familv's. 
.^' '  "I  recall  Marie  preparing  Sunday  dinner,  a 

magnificent  roast  beef  surrounded  by  potatoes," 
says  Tom.  "She  was  about  to  serve  it  when  she  no- 
ticed that  the  meat  thermometer  was  still  in  the 
meat.  The  thought  struck  her  that  the  mercury 
might  have  escaped  and  contaminated  the  roast. 
So  she  threw  the  whole  dinner  away."  Marie  nods 
matter-of-factlv 

"When  Marie's  illness  was  at  its  height,"  Tom 
continues,  "she  had  to  clean  the  house,  and  her- 
self, constantly.  I  was  working  at  home  and  I  could 
hear  the  shower  running  all  day.  She  would  show- 
er until  her  skin  was  red  and  raw,  start  to  dry  her- 
self, and  a  minute  later  she'd  be  back  in  the  show- 
er again.  I'd  go  running  upstairs,  yelling,  but  she 
always  had  an  excuse:  'I  forgot  to  rinse  the  sham- 
poo out  of  my  hair'  "  For  years,  Marie  washed  her 
hands  so  frequently  and  thoroughly  that  she  wore 
the  skin  off  them.  A  dermatologist  prescribed 
hand  cream  and  rubber  gloves,  but  she  abandoned 
those  because  she  feared  the  hand  cream  might  get 
into  the  food  she  was  preparing  and  poison  some- 
one. 

"I  was  afraid,"  Marie  explains,  "that  I  would 
hurt  my  family  by  coming  into  contact  with 
germs." 

Marie's  illness  is  called  obsessive-compulsive 
disorder  (OCD).  In  psychological  parlance,  obses- 
sions are  abnormally  persistent  ideas,  impulses,  or 
images;  compulsions  are  repetitive  behaviors  per- 
formed in  response  to  an  obsession,  and  usually 

*Names  of  OCD  patients  have  been  changed. 
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intended  to  ward  off  a  dreaded  situation.  Accord- 
ing to  Steve  Rasmussen,  a  psychiatrist  on  Brown's 
medical  faculty  and  director  of  Butler's  Obsessive 
Disorders  Clinic,  obsessive-compulsives  are  "wor- 
ry-warts magnified  a  thousand  times.  They  do  ir- 
rational things  over  and  over,  even  when  they 
know  their  actions  are  crazy.  They  devote  hours  to 
their  rituals  every  day,  sometimes  arising  at  4  a.m. 
just  to  get  to  work  on  time.  In  its  most  severe  form, 
OCD  can  be  among  the  most  crippling  of  all  psy- 
chiatric illnesses." 

And  it  is  estimated  to  afflict  as  many  as  two 
million  Americans,  or  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  2  percent  of  the  U.S.  population,  making  it 
more  prevalent  than  schizophrenia  or  panic  disor- 
der. One  to  two  out  of  every  100  adults  (slightly 
more  women  than  men)  and  one  in  every  200  ado- 
lescents (twice  as  many  boys  as  girls)  are  estimat- 
ed to  suffer  from  OCD. 

This  is  fairly  recent  news.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
many  psychiatrists  and  psychologists  knew  little 
about  OCD,  and  it  was  frequently  misdiagnosed 
as  depression,  anxiety,  or  a  simple  phobia.  No  one 
suspected  it  was  so  prevalent.  "Everyone  thought 
OCD  was  rare,"  Rasmussen  says.  "But  it  turns  out 
that  the  people  who  had  it  just  didn't  talk  about 
it."  Often  they  still  don't.  A  study  by  the  Butler  re- 
search group  found  that  of  thirty-nine  people  who 
were  treated  by  dermatologists  for  red,  scaly 
hands,  one-third  clearly  were  suffering  from  undi- 
agnosed obsessive-compulsive  disorder 

Rasmussen  and  a  team  of  doctors,  psycholo- 
gists, social  workers,  and  nurses  are  in  the  fore- 
front of  OCD  studies  in  the  U.S.  The  O.C.  Clinic  at 


Steve  Rasmussen,  right, 
and  the  Butler  Hospital 
OCD  team  of  psychiatrists, 
psychologists,  and  nurses 
gather  on  the  hospital 
lawn.  From  left:  (front) 
Robert  Kohn,  Martin  Fur- 
man,  and  Richard  Mars- 
land;  (rear)  Barbara  Liv- 
ingston, Alan  Gordon,  Jane 
Eisen,  Sue  Gustafson,  and 
Michele  Pereira. 


Butler  has  seen  350  patients  in  the  last  five  years, 
the  largest  clinical  research  cohort  in  this  century. 
The  team's  studies  (many  of  them  carried  out  in 
collaboration  with  Yale's  Child  Study  Center  and 
Clinical  Neuroscience  Unit)  range  from  clinical  tri- 
als of  new  medications,  to  statistical  analyses  of 
OCD  and  its  coincidence  with  other  psychological 
disorders,  to  a  familv  study  that  may  pinpoint  a 
genetic  marker  for  the  illness. 

Between  5,000  and  10,000  people  in  the  Provi- 
dence area  alone  are  thought  to  have  OCD;  the 
Butler  clinic  sees  only  the  worst  cases,  Rasmussen 
says.  "Most  of  them  have  had  ten  to  twentv  vears    ■ 
of  impairment,"  he  notes,  shaking  his  head  sympa- 
thetically, "and  they  come  to  us  thinking  that  there 
is  nothing  that  can  help  them.  They're  very  fright- 
ened that  thev're  crazy.  This  disorder  creates 
tremendous  anxiety." 

Uncounted  lost  hours  are  spent  by  OCD 
sufferers  in  a  numbing  whirl  of  routines, 
ranging  from  the  excessive  cleansings 
typical  of  contamination  phobics  such  as  Marie,  to 
intricate  counting  or  arranging  compulsions,  tc)  the 
time-consuming  "checking"  practiced  by  patho- 
logic doubters  such  as  Doug,  a  handsome,  boyish 
college  instructor  from  nearby  Massachusetts. 

"In  retrospect  1  realize  my  problem  started  at 
about  age  thirteen,"  Doug  says.  "1  was  very  seri- 
ous about  my  schoolwork,  and  it  got  so  I  would 
take  seven  hours  to  do  three  hours'  worth  of 
homework.  I  had  to  do  everything  twice  and  get  it 
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perfect."  His  propensity  for  checking  his  home- 
work over  and  over  eased  in  high  school,  and  he 
thought  nothing  of  it  until,  fifteen  years  later,  per- 
sonal and  career  pressures  brought  the  symptoms 
back  in  full  force.  OCD  experts  emphasize  that  fa- 
tigue and  stress  exacerbate  obsessive-compulsive 
tendencies. 

"I  had  earned  an  M.B.A.  and  was  becoming 
successful  in  the  business  world,"  Doug  recalls, 
"but  about  five  years  ago  I  decided  1  wanted  to 
teach."  Although  he  landed  a  job  teaching  busi- 
ness courses  at  the  local  community  college,  he 
worried  about  mortgage  payments  on  the  house 
he  and  his  wife  had  bought.  The  arrival  of  their 
first  baby  made  him  worry  even  more,  as  did  a 
course  his  department  required  him  to  take  at  the 
state  university. 

"When  I  took  that  course,  I  started  to  study 
harder  and  harder,"  Doug  says.  "I  also  began 
checking  everything:  whether  doors  were  locked, 
whether  lights  were  left  on.  At  the  end  of  a  class  1 
taught,  I  would  check  rny  classroom  door  twice, 
three  times,  and  more  before  1  could  leave.  I  kept 
thinking,  'How  do  you  really  kiiou'  the  door  is 
locked?  Maybe  you  broke  the  mechanism.  Maybe 
you  didn't  turn  the  lock  hard  enough.'  At  home,  1 
would  look  at  my  lawn  and  wonder,  'Now,  did  I 
mow  the  grass?'  -  even  when  I'd  just  mowed  it  an 
hour  earlier  Reviewing  a  problem  for  my  next 
day's  lesson  would  take  me  ten  minutes  instead  of 
thirty  seconds. 

"I  was  averaging  four  hours  of  sleep  a  night, 
from  1:30  a.m.  until  5:30  a.m.  Someone  with  OCD 
has  no  extra  time;  you  waste  so  much  time  check- 
ing things.  I  was  so  proud  one  night  when  I  got 
only  one-and-a-half  hours  of  sleep!  1  felt  that  for 
once  1  hadn't  messed  anything  up.  1  truly  believed 
1  had  to  do  all  this  in  order  to  keep  my  job." 

All  the  while,  Doug  realized  that  most  of  his 
compulsions  made  no  sense,  and  he  worried  about 
the  strain  they  imposed  on  his  family.  His  wife's 
resentment  and  his  own  spiraling  distress  led  him 
to  confide  in  a  friend  who  is  a  social  worker  She 
knew  at  once  what  was  wrong  and  referred  Doug 
to  the  O.C.  Clinic  at  Butler 

Rasmussen  put  Doug  on  one  of  the  experimen- 
tal drugs  the  Butler  group  is  testing,  a  tricyclic  an- 
tidepressant called  fluvoxamine.  "Doug  had  a  dra- 
matic response  to  the  medication,"  Rasmussen  re- 
calls. Within  a  few  months,  Doug  noticed  that  his 
symptoms  had  subsided;  he  stopped  checking 
constantly. 

While  they  are  not  effective  for  everyone,  the 
antidepressants  being  studied  by  the  Butler  clinic 
and  others  across  the  country  are  proving  their 
worth  in  the  treatment  of  OCD.  Approximately  70 
percent  of  all  patients  who  take  such  medications 
as  fluvoxamine,  clomipramine,  and  fluoxetine  are 
helped;  10  to  20  percent  of  them  get  better,  as 
Doug  has,  solely  by  taking  the  drug.  Another  50 
percent,  Rasmussen  says,  improve  by  combining 
drug  therapy  with  a  behavior  therapy  that  teaches 


Some  symptoms  of 

obsessive-compulsive 

disorder 

Obsessions 

"Aggressive"  obsessions  -  Fear  of  harm- 
ing others,  harming  oneself,  doing  some- 
thing embarrassing,  acting  on  illegal  or 
harmful  impulses,  being  responsible  for 
something  terrible  happening. 

Contamination  obsessions  -  Excessive 
concern  with  dirt,  germs,  environmental 
contaminants  (asbestos,  radiation,  toxic 
wastes),  bodily  wastes  (urine,  feces,  sali- 
va). 

Sexual  obsessions  -  Forbidden  or  per- 
verse sexual  thoughts,  images,  or  impuls- 
es; content  may  involve  children,  ani- 
mals, incest,  and  homosexuality. 

Somatic  obsessions  -  Fear  of  developing 
a  serious  life-threatening  illness. 

Other  obsessions  -  Hoarding  or  collect- 
ing; religious  obsessions;  an  excessive 
need  for  symmetry  or  exactness;  an  un- 
usual need  to  know  or  remember. 

Compulsions 

Cleaning/washing  compulsions  -  Exces- 
sive or  ritualized  hand-washing,  shower- 
ing, toothbrushing,  grooming,  cleaning  of 
household  items. 

Checking  compulsions  -  Checking  re- 
peatedly so  as  not  to  harm  others  or  self, 
or  to  prevent  something  terrible  from 
happening. 

Other  compulsions  -  Counting;  repeat- 
ing rituals;  ordering  and  arranging  items 
or  objects;  other  mental  rituals;  need  to 
tell  or  confess. 

Source:  The  Yale-Bwim  Obsessive  Compul- 
sive Scale,  developed  by  Steven  Rasmussen 
and  others  at  Butler  Hospital  and  Yale. 
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them  to  overcome  their  compulsions  by  practicing. 
Checkers  practice  not  checking,  as  dangerous  as 
that  may  seem  to  them;  hand-washers  touch 
"dirty"  objects  and  consciously  stop  themselves 
from  scrubbing,  despite  their  own  revulsion. 

Marie's  successful  treatment  includes  taking 
Prozac  (the  commercial  name  for  fluoxetine)  and 
attending  monthly  (originally  weekly)  behavior 
therapy  sessions  at  Butler.  "I  know  what  I  have  to 
do  now,"  she  says,  showing  off  the  smooth,  pale 
skin  on  her  once-raw  hands.  "It  takes  hard  work 
and  discipline,"  she  adds,  recalling  the  horror  she 
felt  when  a  Butler  psychologist  "took  me  around 
the  hospital,  making  me  touch  different  things. 
He'd  say,  'Get  me  and  the  nurses  some  tea.'  1  did, 
even  though  I  was  terrified  1  would  poison  them. 
The  new  medicine  is  very  helpful.  I  can't  tell  you 
these  situations  don't  always  frighten  me,  but 
most  of  the  time  I  can  handle  them." 

In  almost  all  cases,  OCD  is  now  believed  to 
have  a  biological  cause,  a  hypothesis  borne  out 
by  the  clinical  drug  studies  at  Butler  and  else- 
where. Researchers  have  found  that  certain  anti- 
depressants help  OCD  sufferers  by  increasing  the 
transmission  of  the  brain  chemical  serotonin. 
When  utilized  by  the  brain's  neurotransmitters  at 
normal  levels,  serontonin  is  believed  to  impart  a 
feeling  of  certainty,  so  that  people  don't  experience 
excessive  doubt  about  what  they  think  and  do.  If 
his  serotonin  level  is  out  of  whack,  an  individual 
may  have  no  confidence  in  his  decisions  or  actions, 
leading  him  to  repeat  actions  over  and  over. 

Rasmussen's  team  at  Butler,  in  conjunction 
with  a  group  led  by  Dr.  Dennis  Charney  at  Yale, 
recently  completed  a  study  that  demonstrated  for 
the  first  time  the  specific  neurochemical  abnormal- 
ities characteristic  of  OCD,  as  distinguished  from 
another  psychological  disorder,  panic  attacks.  Dis- 
tinct differences  between  the  brains  of  OCD  suffer- 
ers and  non-sufferers  show  up  clearly  on  PET 
(positron  emission  tomography)  scans  prepared  by 
psychiatrist  Lewis  Baxter  of  UCLA.  These  colorful 
computerized  images  show  that  two  areas  of  the 
brain  appear  to  be  functioning  abnormally  in  OCD 
patients:  the  medial  orbital  frontal  area,  a  section 
involved  in  decision-making,  which  therefore 
might  be  instrumental  in  generating  obsessions; 
and  the  basal  ganglia,  which  influences  motor  ac- 
tions and  might  be  relateti  to  compulsions. 

The  antidepressant  drugs  being  taken  by  OCD 
patients  at  Butler  and  other  clinics  participating  in 
clinical  trials  are  not  yet  cleared  for  sale  in  the  U.S., 
with  the  exception  of  fluoxetine;  FDA  approval  is 
anywhere  from  nine  months  to  several  years  away 
for  three  others.  Most  patients  are  helped  by  a 
combination  of  drug  therapy  and  behavior  thera- 
py. Traditional  Freudian  "talking"  psychoanalysis 
often  makes  the  problem  worse,  Rasmussen  says; 
"OCD  patients  will  just  go  on  and  on  about  their 


obsessions,"  without  ever  becoming  free  of  the  as- 
sociated compulsions.  Hospitalization  also  can 
worsen  the  problem,  since  hospitalized  obsessive- 
compulsives  often  evolve  a  whole  new  set  of  ritu- 
als based  on  their  new  surroundings.  Therefore, 
hospitalization  is  reserved  for  suicidal  OCD  pa- 
tients, for  patients  whose  rituals  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  get  to  appointments,  and  for  those 
whose  illness  has  so  disrupted  their  family  situa- 
tion that  outpatient  treatment  is  ineffective. 

Because  OCD  can  have  such  a  devastating  ef- 
fect on  the  sufferer's  family,  the  Butler  team  also 
brings  family  members  into  counseling  sessions 
and  holds  a  monthly  support-group  meeting.  "We 
tend  to  find  two  patterns  with  the  families,"  Ras- 
mussen says.  "Some  want  nothing  to  do  with  the 
problem;  this  can  lead  to  divorces  and  to  enforced 
separation  within  the  household.  One  fifteen-year- 
old  boy  we  saw  had  been  locked  in  his  room  for 
three  months  by  his  parents  because  they  couldn't 
cope  with  his  contamination  fears;  he  was  con- 
stantly insisting  that  they  clean  everything.  In 
other  families,  the  members  will  do  anything  the 
OCD  sufferer  asks  in  order  to  keep  the  peace."  The 
husband  of  a  woman  who  feared  germs  had  to 
sneak  into  the  bathroom  and  use  the  sink  when 
nature  called,  Rasmussen  relates,  because  the 
man's  wife  was  afraid  to  let  him  urinate  in  their 
toilet. 

Family  therapy  helps  both  the  OCD  patient 
and  his  or  her  family  strike  a  more  workable  bal- 
ance between  such  tyrannical  situations  and  sim- 
ply giving  up  on  the  sufferer.  "There's  a  fine  line 
when  you  have  to  decide  when  to  accommodate 
the  illness,"  says  Tom,  husband  of  OCD  patient 
Marie.  "I  try  to  evaluate  what's  happening  in  each 
particular  situation."  Marie  praises  family  therapy 
as  a  key  factor  in  her  improvement:  "With  CXTD, 
you're  always  guilt-ridden,  thinking,  'What  am  I 
doing  to  my  family?'  1  know  I've  put  a  burden  on 
them,  but  now  I've  built  my  confidence  back  up. 
And  once  Tom  understood  my  problem,  his  pa- 
tience and  tolerance  increased." 

Families  are  crucial  to  Rasmussen's  studies  of 
OCD  in  another  respect.  It  appears  that  to  some 
extent,  the  disorder  runs  in  families.  Whether  this 
is  due  to  genetic  or  environmental  factors  is  not 
clear,  but  Rasmussen  considers  it  one  of  the  most 
exciting  research  aspects  of  the  disease.  "The  chil- 
dren of  OCD  patients  are  at  a  double  risk,"  he 
points  out,  "because  they  may  be  genetically  pre- 
disposed to  the  disorder,  and  because  the  OCD 
parent  often  involves  the  children  in  the  rituals 
and  the  anxiety  associated  with  them." 

The  way  to  distinguish  between  the  two  poten- 
tial causes,  Rasmussen  says,  is  through  molecular 
genetic  studies  such  as  those  the  Butler  and  Yale 
groups  are  collaborating  on.  If  scientists  can  identi- 
fy a  genetic  marker  for  OCD,  they  can  predict  at 
birth  which  of  an  OCD  patient's  children  may  get 
the  illness.  "Then  you  compare  the  development 
of  that  child  with  a  sibling  who  lacks  the  genetic 
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The  ijrain  of  a  patient  with  obsessive-compulsive 
disorder  (three  images  at  bottom)  shows  marked 
differences  in  activity  from  the  normal  control 
brain  at  top  in  these  positron  emission  tomogra- 
phy (PET)  scan  images  produced  in  a  UCLA  labora- 
tory. The  three  images  are  views  of  three  corre- 
sponding planes  of  the  brains,  viewed  from  above, 
with  red  representing  "hot"  areas  of  high  activity, 
and  blue  signifying  "cold, "  low-activity  regions. 
The  obsessive-compulsive  brain  shows  more  activ- 
ity (red)  in  the  orbital  medial  frontal  region  (top- 
most section  in  these  views),  an  area  where  obses- 
sive thoughts  may  arise.  The  same  brain  is  hotter, 
or  more  active,  in  the  area  of  the  caudate  nucleus, 
about  one-third  of  the  way  from  the  top  of  the  im- 
age at  bottom  center  The  caudate  nucleus  is  part 
of  the  basal  ganglia,  an  area  of  the  brain  con- 
cerned with  motor  functions:  researchers  suggest 
it  may  be  implicated  in  the  compulsive  behavior 
typical  of  OCD. 
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marker,"  Rasmussen  says.  "Now  you  can  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  parenting  on  the  development  of 
OCD."  Couples  with  a  baby  at  genetic  risk  for 
OCD  eventually  could  learn  to  shape  the  child's 
upbringing  according  to  psychological  principles 
aimed  at  preventing  the  disorder  (which  t\'pically 
begins  in  the  teens  for  boys,  mid-twenties  for 
women).  OCD  is  a  particularly  promising  candi- 
date for  genetic  studies,  Rasmussen  adds,  because 
of  its  high  rate  of  occurrence  as  well  as  its  relative 
homogeneitv  of  svmptoms  and  onset. 

M  ..,„„.,.._„ 
find  comfort  in  following  harmless, 
unobtrusive  rituals  in  their  daily 
lives;  manv  engage  in  a  mild  form  of  "magical 
thinking,"  such  as  professional  athletes  who  be- 
lieve that  wearing  a  particular  garment  or  saying  a 
specific  prayer  will  stave  off  defeat.  Such  behavior 
does  not  necessarily  mean  one  suffers  from  obses- 
sive-compulsive disorder;  in  fact,  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  population  is  thought  to  have  at  least 
one  symptom  of  OCD.  Even  Steve  Rasmussen,  a 
youthful  family  man  whose  easy-going  personali- 
ty exudes  normalcy  and  stability,  remembers  go- 
ing through  a  magical-thinking  phase.  "At  about 
age  fourteen,"  he  recalls,  "if  I  wanted  to  ask  a  girl 
out,  I'd  toss  a  basketball  in  the  air.  If  I  caught  it  ten 
times  in  a  row,  I  knew  she  would  go  out  with  me. 
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However,  I  learned  that  this  didn't  always  work." 

Obsessive-compulsives,  Rasmussen  says,  hang 
on  to  that  kind  of  thinking  long  after  most  people 
lose  their  superstitions;  furthermore,  they  derive 
little  or  no  pleasure  from  their  repetitive  actions, 
which  often  interfere  with  their  social  and  occupa- 
tional functions  and  cause  a  high  level  of  distress. 
"Their  day  becomes  taken  up  with  rituals,"  Ras- 
mussen says,  "such  as  performing  a  certain  action 
ten  times,  or  walking  backwards  four  steps  if  they 
walk  forwards  four  steps."  One  patient  could  only 
bear  to  walk  through  the  exact  middle  of  a  door- 
way; often  he  would  repeat  his  entrance  fifty  times 
until  he  felt  he  had  entered  a  room  with  his  body 
centered  precisely  over  the  threshold.  "I  see  an  ac- 
countant who  has  had  OCD  for  twenty-seven 
years,"  Rasmussen  adds.  "He's  a  checker;  he  has  a 
two-hour  sequence  of  checking  rituals  -  locking 
the  door,  turning  off  lights  -  that  he  carries  out  be- 
fore he  leaves  for  work  and  before  he  goes  to  bed. 
That's  four  hours  a  day  taken  up  by  his  compul- 
sions." 

One  of  OCD's  ironies  is  the  contrast  between 
the  suffering  of  patients  -  almost  all  of  whom  are 
frightened  and  lonely,  and  a  number  of  whom  de- 
velop ancillary  depression,  acute  anxiety,  and  pan- 
ic disorder  -  and  the  ludicrous,  often  comical  man- 
ifestations of  the  disorder.  Even  Rasmussen,  who 
seems  as  svmpathetic  a  physician  as  can  be  imag- 
ined, smiles  gently  when  describing  some  of  his 
patients'  "amazing"  case  histories. 

He  salts  his  descriptions  of  OCD  research  with 
a  seemingly  inexhaustible  supply  of  eyebrow-rais- 
ing examples:  The  stockbroker  who  feared  he  had 
walked  in  his  sleep  and  murdered  several  prosti- 
tutes, after  reading  newspaper  accounts  of  their 
slayings;  he  began  tying  himself  to  his  bed  so  that 
he  would  trip  and  wake  up  before  repeating  the 
crimes.  The  ninety  or  so  Butler  patients  (including 
Marie)  who  are  so  afraid  of  hurting  another  person 
that  if  they  drive  over  a  bump  or  pothole,  thev  in- 
variably believe  they  may  have  hit  and  injured 
someone,  and  are  compelled  to  turn  their  cars 
around,  return  to  the  scene  of  the  "thump,"  and 
check  for  a  body.  The  Brown  student  whose  obses- 
sive fear  that  he  might  engage  in  bestiality  result- 
ed, finally,  in  his  quitting  school;  he  could  not  walk 
to  classes  for  fear  of  spotting  a  dog  on  the  Green.  A 
rabbi's  wife  who  spent  her  entire  waking  day  pre- 
paring perfectly  kosher  food  for  her  family.  The 
young  woman  who  could  not  pick  up  a  ringing 
telephone  until  she  heard  a  ring  that  matched  a 
certain  "correct"  pitch,  an  insistence  that  often  re- 
quired thirty  to  forty  rings;  "calling  her  could  be 
particularly  exasperating,"  Rasmussen  says  dryly. 

But  OCD's  fascination  for  physicians,  psychol- 
ogists, and  scientists  goes  beyond  the  novelty  of  its 
bizarre  symptoms.  Because  it  raises  such  interest- 
ing questions  about  neurochemistry,  genetics,  en- 
vironment, and  cognition,  OCD  represents  "proba- 
bly enough  interesting  questions  for  another  twen- 
ty years"  of  his  career,  Rasmussen  feels.  The  issues 


it  raises  may  put  it,  he  believes,  "at  the  forefront  of 
research  on  the  mind  ...  at  the  crossroads  between 
developments  in  neuroscience  and  clinical  psychi- 
atry." 

Research  aside,  the  need  for  expert  treatment 
of  OCD,  such  as  that  available  at  Butler  Hospital's 
clinic,  shows  signs  of  increasing,  not  abating,  as 
more  and  more  obsessive-compulsives  respond  to 
publicity  and  a  more  tolerant  social  climate,  and 
seek  professional  help. 

When  they  do,  like  Marie  and  Doug  they  may 
find  their  way  out  of  a  personal  hell.  "I'm  still 
sometimes  frightened  by  (the  idea  of  contaminants 
emanating  from)  fluorescent  lights  and  batteries," 
Marie  says.  "But  I've  learned  how  to  handle  the 
panic  attacks.  Dr.  Rasmussen  and  his  staff  have  al- 
ways been  here  for  me;  there  is  a  lot  of  care  and 
bonding  at  the  clinic.  The  behavior  therapy  is  hard 
work,  and  it  takes  discipline.  But  because  of  that 
and  the  medication,  I  have  my  self-confidence 
back;  1  have  hope."  Her  husband  agrees:  "Marie 
still  has  her  moments,  but  she  is  much  better,"  he 
says.  "When  her  OCD  was  at  its  worst,  I  would 
say  she  was  at  about  zero  on  a  scale  of  ten.  Now 
I'd  say  she's  at  8.5."  With  Christmas  approaching, 
Marie  looks  forward  to  shopping  for  gifts,  a  proce- 
dure that  used  to  be  torturous:  "If  I  got  home  and 
found  the  slightest  mark  or  dirt  on  a  gift,  I  had  to 
return  it  so  that  I  wouldn't  contaminate  the  recipi- 
ent." This  year,  freed  from  the  compulsion  to  give 
only  immaculate  presents,  she  will  make  far  fewer 
trips  to  the  stores. 

Doug  describes  a  recent  day  when  he  realized 
his  drug  therapy  was  working:  "I  used  to  check 
my  wallet  all  the  time;  this  was  a  big  thing  with 
me,"  he  says.  "So  I've  been  working  on  restructur- 
ing my  habits,  which  means  often  I'm  expending 
more  energy  not  checking  than  1  did  on  checking. 

"The  other  day,  I  drove  to  a  gym  to  work  out.  I 
got  inside  the  gym  and  realized  I  had  left  my  wal- 
let on  the  front  seat  of  the  car.  Immediately  I 
thought,  'Willi',  that's  good!'  When  I  returned  from 
working  out,  I  left  the  wallet  on  the  seat,  in  plain 
view.  That  meant  I  hadn't  worried  about  my  wal- 
let, twice  in  a  row.  I  went  home  feeling  really 
good.  When  not  checking  becomes  automatic,  you 
know  you're  making  progress. 

"Every  now  and  then  I  slip,"  Doug  concedes. 
"I  won't  check  every  door  anymore,  but  sometimes 
I'll  check  one.  But  I'm  so  much  better  than  I  was, 
and  that's  what's  important.  I'm  more  productive 
in  my  teaching  job  and  I  have  more  time  to  spend 
with  my  family.  Thank  God  this  specialization  de- 
veloped in  time  to  help  me  out." 


^  More  information  on  obsessive-compulsive  disorder 
and  its  treatment  is  ai>ailable  from  the  OCD  Founda- 
tion, P.O.  Box  60,  Vernon,  Connecticut  06066. 
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I'D  RIP  OUT  BUREAUCRACY'S  GUTS...' 


By  Anne  Diffily 

How  has  glasnost  affected  art 
for  the  masses?  An  exhibition  of 

new  Soviet  posters  startles, 

delights,  and  enlightens  viewers 

at  Brown. 
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he  most  obvious  stereotype  crum- 
bled the  moment  we  walked  into 
Brown's  Bell  Gallery.  Plastered  on 
every  wall,  from  waist  level  to  giraffe's- 
eye  height,  were  208  posters  whose 
vivid  colors  and  compelling  designs  re- 
futed our  conception  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  colorless,  cheerless  place. 

More  surprises  followed  as  we  slow- 
ly circled  the  gallery,  taking  in  the  di- 
verse images  that  comprised  a  month- 
long  exhibition,  "The  Contemporary  So- 


viet Poster,"  co-sponsored  by  Brown's 
Institute  for  International  Studies  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  Artists'  Union.  For  instance, 
the  many  posters  that  promoted  peace 
or  nature  conservation.  "Don't  destroy," 
admonished  a  poster  dominated  by  a 
photograph  of  a  tree  trunk;  from  a  heart 
carved  into  the  bark  oozed  a  tear- 
shaped  drop  of  tomato-red  blood. 

Most  surprising  of  all  were  a  hand- 
ful of  posters  that  seemed  to  criticize  the 
Soviet  government  and  its  functionar- 
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ies.  A  cartoon  bureaucrat  lounged  be- 
hind his  desk,  one  enormous  open  palm 
extended  toward  the  viewer  in  expecta- 
tion (one  surmised)  of  a  bribe.  A  strik- 
ing 1988  poster  depicted  a  man,  nearly 
apoplectic  in  priifile,  with  the  brutal  ex- 
clamation, "I'd  rip  init  bureaucracy's 
guts,  I  would  . . ." 

"Many  of  the  posters  are  post-pere- 
stroika,"  notes  Professor  of  Visual  Arts 
Roger  Mayer,  who  coordinated  the 
mounting  of  the  exhibition.  Recent  re- 
forms, including  Gorbachev's  much- 
heralded  v;/i;smisf,  have  changed  the  ex- 
tent to  which  even  government-ap- 
proved artists  (such  as  the  Artists' 
Union  members)  may  express  widely- 
held  criticisms  of  the  status  quo. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exhibition  in- 
cluded posters  whose  intention  clearlv 
is  to  support  state-approved  propagan- 
da. In  some  of  these,  the  United  States's 
proposed  "Star  Wars"  space-based  de- 
fense system  menaces  Soviet  children; 
U.S.  bombs  head  straight  for  bucolic  So- 
viet farmhouses.  The  imagery  here  is  of- 
ten inventive,  but  the  message  is  an  old 
one:  Beware  the  West  and  its  instru- 
ments of  death.  "You  have  to  put  these 
sentiments  in  a  historical  context,"  May- 
er points  out.  "There  is  practically  no 
family  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  was  not 
affected  by  World  War  II,  when  20  mil- 
lion of  their  people  died." 

And  there  were  several  dozen  patri- 
otic posters  that  surprised  us  not  at  all 
with  their  monumental  images  of  Revo- 
lutionary heroes,  stalwart  women  in 
kerchiefs,  and  muscular  workmen  on 
the  march.  "Glory  to  people  winning 
the  victory,"  proclaims  one  such  poster 
created  in  1975,  when  glasnost  and  cozi- 
er relations  with  the  U.S.  were  yet  a 
decade  away. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  view 
afforded  by  the  posters  exhibited  at 
Brown  -  possibly  the  most  comprehen- 
sive peek  Americans  have  gotten  at  new 
Soviet  commercial  art  -  was  one  of  a 
sentimental  people  who  are  quick  to 
laugh,  even  at  themselves,  and  whose 
appreciation  of  avant-garde  visual  art  is 
thoroughly  modern. 

The  idea  for  the  unique  exhibition 
was  born  during  conversations  between 
President  Howard  Swearer  and  his  wife, 
the  artist  Jan  Swearer,  and  Soviet  artist 
Miron  Lukyanov  during  the  Swearers' 
visit  to  the  Gorki  Institute  in  Moscow  in 
the  summer  of  1987.  Lukvanov  is  not 
only  represented  in  the  show  by  four- 


teen posters,  he  was  the  University's 
guest  for  ten  days  in  November.  During 
that  time,  he  attended  the  exhibition's 
opening  reception  and  spoke  to  art 
classes. 

Readers  are  invited  to  consider  some 
of  the  exhibition  posters  reproduced  on 
these  pages.  Some  of  them  appear 
slightly  wrinkled  and  tattered  at  the 
edges.  None  were  mounted  or  framed; 
all  were  pinned  to  the  gallerv  wall  with 
thumbtacks  because,  Mayer  explains,  "I 
didn't  want  them  to  be  something  other 
than  what  they  are.  These  are  not  pre- 
cious objects.  We  have  treated  them  al- 
most like  wallpaper" 


Above: 

Vilen  Karakashev,  born  1935,  Moscow; 
and  Miron  Lukvano\",  born  1936,  Moscow 
"People  and  party  united." 

1984 


Photographs  of  the  posters  by  John  Foraste 
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Alexander  Kondurov,  born  1943,  Leningrad 

Circus,  Novosibirsk 

1985 
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Gunar  Kirke,  born  1926,  Riga 
"Hiroshima  -  Euroshima?" 

1982 

Facing  page: 

Lilia  Levshunova,  born  1934,  Moscow 
"Family,  let  happiness  be  with  it . . ." 

1987 


®*« 
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Jonas  Varnas,  horn  1937,  Vilnius 
"For  how  long  can  we  tolerate?" 

1987 
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Michaeil  Avvakumov,  born  1938,  Moscow; 
and  Olga  Volkova,  bom  1943,  Moscow 
"Make  U.S.  aggressors  answer." 

1484 
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Michail  Avvakumov,  born  1938,  Moscow; 
and  Olga  N'olkova,  born  1943,  Moscow 
"Soviet  Russia"  (exhibition) 
1980 

Facing  page: 

Aleksandr  Chantsev,  born  1949,  Moscow 
"Free  leopards"  (one  of  five  circus  posters) 
1985-88 


Aleksandr  Lembersky,  born  1926,  Kiev 
"We  propose." 

1988 
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hat's  a  Father  to  Do? 


By  Charlotte  Bruce  Harvey 


D 


ad.  The  clean-shaven,  gray-suited 
stranger  who  daily  left  home  in  the  early  morning 
chill,  returning  late  each  evening,  hungry  for  soli- 
tude -  peace  and  quiet,  he  called  it.  He  worked 
hard  to  give  his  kids  the  best  in  life:  toys,  new 
clothes,  an  education  better  than  he  had  received. 
He  doled  out  the  discipline  and  he  signed  report 
cards.  He  played  a  little  ball  on  the  weekends. 
Whether  electrician  or  young  executive,  butcher  or 
bookkeeper,  he  remained  to  his  children,  especially 
to  his  sons,  a  bit  of  a  mystery.  They  wanted  to 
please  and  to  emulate  him,  to  be  strong  and 
steady,  to  succeed  in  the  work  world,  but  they 
were  never  really  sure  who  he  was.  To  be  a  father, 
they  believed,  meant  a  host  of  vague  cliches:  to  be 
a  good  provider,  to  rule  the  roost,  to  be  responsi- 
ble. What  it  seldom  meant,  though,  was  to  nurture, 
to  comfort,  to  have  long,  intimate  talks.  To  many  of 
these  sons.  Dad's  path  seemed  a  lonely,  if  noble, 
choice. 

Thirty  years  later,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  popu- 
lar press,  society  has  turned  Dad's  role  upside 
down,  and  the  man  in  the  gray  flannel  suit  has 


been  replaced  by  Bill  Cosby  in  a  hand-knit 
sweater.  Some  70  percent  of  fathers  now  enroll  in 
Lamaze-style  childbirth  education  courses,  and, 
rather  than  pacing  hospital  waiting  rooms  as  their 
fathers  did  before  them,  they  are  scrubbed  up  in 
operating  rooms  across  the  country,  coaching  and 
comforting  and  cutting  the  umbilical  cord.  The 
dads  of  the  eighties  are  intimately  involved  in 
their  children's  lives,  from  birth  onward.  So  the 
media  say. 

Brad  Sachs  '78  says  otherwise.  A  clinical  psy- 
chologist based  in  Columbia,  Maryland,  Sachs 
runs  The  Father  Center,  one  of  only  a  handful  of 
organizations  nationwide  that  cater  to  the  emo- 
tional needs  of  dads  -  expecting  dads,  new  dads, 
stepdads,  and  dads  of  teenagers.  He  offers  therapy 
-  to  individuals,  couples,  fathers  and  teenage  sons, 
and  in  ongoing  groups  that  focus  on  specific  top- 
ics; and  he  sponsors  workshops  and  lectures  on  re- 
lated topics.  His  conversations  with  patients  have 
convinced  him  that,  despite  all  the  hype,  most  fa- 
thers still  play  an  auxiliary,  rather  than  an  integral, 
role  within  their  families.  Yes,  today's  fathers  are 


For  even  the  celebrated  "new  generation  of  men,"  fatherhood  can 
be  an  emotional  minefield.  Psychologist  Brad  Sachs  '78  is  trying 
to  help  fathers  break  habits  that  make  them  strangers  to  their  kids 
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taking  I.amaze  classes,  he  says,  but  that's  about  all 
that  has  thanged.  A  snip  of  the  umbilical  does  not 
Bill  Cosby  make. 

Sachs  says  that,  even  though  many  young  men 
would  like  to  break  the  mold,  it's  tough  to  do  so. 
"Men  are,  I  think,  still  very  torn  between  provid- 
ing for  their  family  financially  land!  emotionally. 
. . .  This  generation  still  [grew]  up  in  very  tradi- 
tional families  in  which  the  father  was  responsible 
primarily  for  finances,  and  the  mother  was  sort  of 
the  emotional  switchboard,"  he  says.  "So  these 
men  who  are  becoming  fathers  now  have  not  had 
any  role  models  to  do  it  differently."  Just  as  their 
wives  yearn  for  older  women  on  whom  to  pattern 


Fatherhood  plunges  men  into  a  world  that  many  find 
not  only  foreign,  but  frightening,  says  Sachs 


their  careers,  men  lack  male  examples  of  how  to  be 
nurturing. 

Fatherhood  plunges  men  into  a  world  that 
many  find  not  only  foreign,  but  frightening,  Sachs 
says.  Raised  to  take  charge  of  situations  for  which 
they  are  responsible,  they  must  sit  back  for  nine 
months  and  let  someone  else  carry  the  burden. 
Then  baby  is  born,  and  all  hope  of  control  vanish 
es.  "There  is  nothing  that  makes  you  feel  more 
helpless  than  watching  a  baby  cry  and  not  know- 
ing what  to  do,"  says  Sachs.  "It's  difficult  for 
women,  too,  but  it's  harder  for  men  because,  even 
in  this  generation,  they  are  raised  to  believe  that 
being  a  man  means  being  in  control:  having  no 
needs,  being  self-sufficient."  Confronted  with  tiny, 
screaming  bundles  of  infinite  need,  unable  to  do 
anything,  fathers  often  are  shocked  to  rediscover 
their  own  neediness.  They  find  themselves  longing 
for  the  care  and  nurturing  that  they  had  since  boy- 
hood dismissed  as  "babyish." 

Ultimately,  Sachs  believes,  all  that  loss  of  con- 
trol, the  resurgence  of  neediness,  and  the  sense  of 
helplessness  hold  the  key  to  emotional  growth  for 
men.  In  accepting  those  feelings,  they  can  reject 
the  legacy  of  distance  and  mystery  they  inherited 
from  their  own  fathers,  and  can  begin  building 
closer  ties  to  their  children.  Ideally,  they  can  raise  a 
generation  of  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  associate 
masculinity  so  closely  with  "control"  and  emotion- 
al reserve.  But  it  is  not  an  easy  transition,  Sachs 
says,  because  it  is  painful  for  the  men  who  are  try- 
ing to  change,  and  because  the  larger  world  they 
inhabit  still  expects  them  to  play  by  the  old  rules. 


T 

m        r 


raditionally,  psychologists  have 
viewed  fatherhood  as  a  crisis  phase  in  men's  lives, 
focusing  on  the  stresses  it  brings  and  the  often  re- 
gressive ways  they  respond.  Sachs  believes  father- 
hood is  better  seen  as  a  milestone,  marked  indeed 
by  growing  pains,  but  more  importantly  by 
growth  itself.  He  builds  on  psychi)logist  Erik  Erik- 
son's  theory  that  human  development  can  be 
charted  in  eight  stages,  several  of  which  take  place 
in  adulthood.  Hrikson  argued  that  successful  reso- 
lution of  these  key  conflicts  is  crucial  to  psycholog- 
ical growth.  After  developing  a  strong  sense  of 
identity  in  adt)lescence  and  learning  in  early  adult- 
hood to  ft)rge  healthy  intimate  relationships,  Erik- 
son  said,  adults  face  the  crisis  he  dubbed  "genera- 
tivity  vs.  stagnation."  "Mature  man  needs  to  be 
needed,"  he  argued  in  his  landmark  book,  Child- 
hootl  and  Society,  "and  maturity  needs  guidance  as 
well  as  encouragement  from  what  has  been  pro- 
duced and  must  be  taken  care  of."  Erikson's  con- 
cept of  generativity  includes  the  notions  of  "cre- 
ativity" and  "productivity,"  but,  he  stressed,  they 
cannot  replace  it.  In  his  view,  the  ultimate  genera- 
tive act  is  to  raise  children. 
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Traditionally,  psychologists  have  viewed  fatherhood  as 
a  crisis  phase  in  men's  lives,  focusing  on  the  stresses  it 
brings  and  the  often  regressive  ways  they  respond 


Even  with  so  influential  a  theorist  as  Erikson 
arguing  that  generativity  is  key  to  psychological 
growth,  little  research  has  followed  in  the  field, 
and  what  little  exists  has  restricted  its  gaze  to 
women's  experience  as  mothers;  fathers  are  all  but 
invisible  in  the  literature.  So  in  1983,  as  a  doctoral 
candidate  in  clinical  psychology  at  the  University 
of  Maryland,  Sachs  wrote  his  dissertation  on  the 
wavs  fatherhood  affects  men's  psychological  de- 
velopment, one  measure  of  which,  he  felt,  would 
be  a  man's  relationship  with  his  own  father.  Sachs 
interviewed  and  administered  ps\chological  tests 
to  a  group  of  fifteen  men,  first  three  months  into 
their  wife's  pregnancy  and  then  six  months  post- 
partum, as  well  as  a  control  group  who  were  not 
expecting. 

He  found  that  over  time  the  new  fathers'  atti- 
tudes toward  their  own  father  softened.  When  first 
interviewed,  the  men  tended  to  differentiate  them- 
selves from  their  father,  but  after  becoming  parents 
themselves,  they  spoke  at  greater  length  of  ways 
thev  identified  with  their  father.  "Very  reluctantly. 


o\^er  time,  a  theme  of  reconciliation  emerged,"  he 
says. 

"Seeing  their  own  father  with  grandchildren 
was  often  a  bittersweet  joy  for  these  men,"  Sachs 
savs.  Watching  Grandpa  play  so  tenderly  with  his 
grandchild  awoke  in  some  of  the  new  fathers  both 
a  warm  appreciation  for  their  father  s  capacity  for 
affection  and  an  old,  sad  jealousy.  If  he  can  be  this 
lo\ing,  why  wasn't  he  so  for  me?,  they  seemed  to 
be  asking. 

Part  of  the  explanation  must  lie  in  the  gulf 
of  responsibilitv  between  parenthood  and 
grandparenthood:  Grandpa  can  go  home 
to  an  unbroken  night's  sleep;  Grandpa 
doesn't  have  to  pav  for  dav  care,  much  less 
college;  Grandpa  doesn't  even  have  to 
change  soggy  diapers  if  he  doesn't  feel  like  it. 
But  there  are  other,  more  complex  answers,  as 
well.  Harvard  psychologist  Sam  Osherman,  in  his 
1986  book,  Fimiin^  Our  Fnthcr^.  argues  that  "the 
psychological  or  physical  absence  of  fathers 
from  their  families  is  one  of  the  great  underes- 
timated tragedies  of  our  times."  Sachs 
agrees.  "We're  always  talking  about  mater- 
nal deprivation:  the  mother  caused  this  or  the 
mother  did  that.  I  think  pntcnuil  deprivation  is 
as  big  a  problem." 

According  to  Osiierman,  the  psychological 
genesis  of  the  man  in  the  gray  flannel  suit  can  be 
found  in  early  childhood,  when  children  form 
their  sense  of  sexual  identity.  Beginning  around 
age  three,  bovs  face  the  two-step  challenge  of  sepa- 
rating from  mother  and  identifying  with  father  - 
the  Oedipal  drama,  in  psychoanalysts'  parlance. 
Bovs  are  faced  with  a  critical  dilemma,  he  writes; 
they  "must  give  up  mother  for  father,  but  who  (s 
father?  Often  a  shadowy  figure  at  best,  difficult  to 
understand.  Boys  rarely  experience  fathers  as 
sources  of  warm,  soft  nurturance. ...  If  father  is 
not  there  to  pro\ide a  confident,  rich  model  of 
manhood,  then  the  boy  is  left  in  a  vulnerable  posi- 
tion: having  to  distance  himself  from  mother  with- 
out a  clear  and  understandable  model  of  male  gen- 
der upon  which  to  base  his  emerging  identity." 
Eventually,  boys  "repress  their  wishes  to  be 
held,  taken  care  of,  and  cuddled,  the  wish  to  bur- 
row among  the  women,'  "  Osherman  writes.  And 
for  many,  "the  only  way  to  let  go  of  what  seems 
feminine  is  to  devalue  or  ridicule  it  (from  which 
springs  the  masculine  tendency  to  denigrate  wom- 
en or  such  'womanly'  sides  of  themselves  as  their 
'dependency')." 

Some  fail  to  complete  the  separation-individu- 
ation  struggle,  he  claims,  ne\er  fully  recovering 
from  the  loss  of  mother  and  never  learning  to  ask 
father  (or  other  men,  including  themselves)  for 
nurturing  and  care.  As  a  result,  they  carry  into 
adulthood  "a  burden  of  vulnerability,  dependency, 
or  emptiness  within  themselves,  still  grieving,  re- 
living a  time  when  going  to  mother  was  inappro- 
priate, and  they  wouldn't  or  couldn't  go  to  father 
with  the  confusion,  anger,  or  sadness  they  felt." 
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Brad  Sacbs  writb  bis 

son,  Joshua,  and  dog, 

Bruce. 


Stuck  at  this  early  stage,  they  have  trouble  asking 
for  help,  never  really  learn  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  often  continue,  albeit  guiltily,  to  de- 
pend on  women. 

Uncomfortable  with  their  own  needs,  they  pass 
on  to  their  sons  not  only  an  X  and  a  Y  chromo- 
some, but  the  dogma  that  neediness  implies  weak- 
ness. To  be  in  control  is  manly.  To  lose  control  is  to 
fail. 


T        That's 


hat's  a  father  to  do?  How  to  break  this 
chain  that,  generation  after  generation,  binds  fa- 
ther and  son  in  a  pact  of  distance? 

Sachs  believes  men  need  to  talk.  About  two 
years  ago,  when  his  wife,  Karen  Meckler  '78,  was 
pregnant  with  their  son,  Joshua,  the  two  of  them 
enrolled  in  a  Lamaze  class.  Both  were  struck  by  the 
volubility  of  the  men  in  the  group.  "They  had  so 
much  on  their  minds,"  Sachs  says,  "and  it  was 
clear  that  they  had  no  one  to  talk  to  about  it,  that 
they  were  shy  about  it,  that  they  were  embarrassed 
or  ambivalent  about  it,  and  clearly  that  they  hadn't 
talked  to  their  partner  about  it.  Something  about 
just  being  with  the  other  men  made  it  easy  for 
them  to  talk."  While  in  graduate  school,  Sachs  had 
conducted  a  survey  of  some  800  Lamaze  classes  in 
the  mid-Atlantic  region  and  had  found  none  with 
a  man  as  co-instructor;  he  believes  that  adding 


male  teachers  and  putting  added  emphasis  on  the 
lather's  experience  would  help  men. 

It  was  Sachs's  experience  as  a  Lamaze  student, 
he  says,  that  crystalized  his  decision  to  start  the 
Father  Center  For  the  previous  several  years, 
through  his  work  counseling  adolescents  and  fam- 
ilies, he  had  grown  intrigued  bv  the  problems  of 
fathers.  The  clinical  literature,  he  knew,  offered 
next-to-nothing  on  the  topic,  but  as  he  listened  to 
the  men  in  his  class,  he  began  to  think  more  specif- 
ically about  how  he  would  put  together  "a  pro- 
gram that . .  .  would  focus  on  them  as  having  their 
own  significant  transition,  as  opposed  to  being  just 
a  counterpoint  or  auxiliary  to  the  woman's." 

It  is  important  to  remember,  Sachs  says,  that 
pregnancy  and  parenthood  are  different  for  moth- 
ers and  fathers.  He  has  written  a  couple  of  books 
on  the  subject,  which  are  making  the  rounds  of 
publishers.  He  is  now  reworking  one  of  them  to 
sell  to  a  female  audience.  Originallv  titled  Too 
Much  in  the  Son,  the  book  was  aimed  at  men,  but 
sales-minded  editors  have  convinced  Sachs  that 
there  is  no  male  market  for  a  book  on  fatherhood, 
since  80  percent  of  all  trade  books  and  98  percent 
of  books  on  parenting  are  bought  by  women.  So, 
the  book  is  receiving  a  sex  change:  to  Wlwt  Every 
Mother  Should  Knozu  About  Fathers.  "1  should  turn  it 
into  a  video  game,"  Sachs  jokes  a  little  sadly. 
"Then  men  would  buy  it." 

One  of  the  main  differences  between  men's  and 
women's  experiences  is  that  men's  role  in  preg- 
nancy must  be  supportive  rather  than  direct.  "You 
have  to  respect  biology,"  he  warns.  "When  people 
talk  about  'men  being  pregnant,'  they  are  missing 
the  point;  to  imagine  that  men  are  going  through 
the  same  thing  [as  women]  is  crazy.  They  aren't. 
But  that  doesn't  mean  they  don't  have  a  role:  the 
mother  nurses  the  baby,  but  who  diapers  it?  Who 
bathes  it?  Fathers  can  do  those  things  just  as  well." 

Sachs  ought  to  know.  Since  June  1987,  when  his 
son,  Joshua,  was  born,  he  has  fully  shared  those 
duties,  redoubling  his  conviction  that  fatherhood 
offers  an  extraordinan,'  opportunity  for  growth. 
He  and  Meckler,  who  is  a  psychiatrist,  work  half 
days,  each  taking  care  of  Josh  while  the  other  is  at 
the  office,  and  using  daycare  to  fill  in  the  gaps.  Al- 
though clearly  delighted  with  the  time  he  spends 
with  his  son,  Sachs  acknowledges  that  such  ar- 
rangements are  not  without  costs.  "One  of  the 
things  that  was  hard  for  Karen  and  me  was  that 
because  we  split  so  much,  we  were  always  tired," 
he  says.  "There  were  no  fresh  troops."  He  sounds  a 
little  wistful  when  he  describes  a  friend  who  has 
chosen  a  more  traditional  lifestyle:  "He  would 
work  all  day,  but  he'd  love  to  see  the  baby  in  the 
evening  because  he'd  been  away  all  day."  On  the 
other  hand,  Sachs  says,  "Our  schedules  were  flexi- 
ble enough  that  we  could  share  caretaking  in  a 
nice  way.  1  wouldn't  have  wanted  to  change  that.  1 
wanted  to  be  a  part  of  IJosh'sl  life." 

Sachs  is  not  convinced  that  being  home  all  day 
every  day  is  essential  to  getting  the  most  out  of  fa- 
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therhood,  but  he  is  firm  in  his  criticism  of  those 
who  believe  in  what  he  calls  "this  business  of  qual- 
ity time,  which  is  such  a  horrible  concept.  You  get 
this  myth  that  if  you  just  have  this  chunk  of  so- 
called  quality  time,  that's  all  you  need.  That  is  just 
not  what  bringing  up  a  kid  is  all  about.  But  par- 
ents wind  up  believing  that  if  they  could  just  find 
twenty  minutes  of  real  good  plav  time,  it  [would 
make]  up  for  the  fact  that  they  haven't  been  hang- 
ing around  all  day,  changing  the  diaper  or  whatev- 
er. It's  just  not  so.  I've  seen  families  deteriorate 
right  and  left  because  the  parents  imagine  that 
they  can  have  a  really  substantial  career  or  gradu- 
ate school  experience  or  social  life,  whatever,  and 
just  spend  that  really  good,  core  time  with  their 
kids.  It  just  doesn't  work." 

Children  come  to  know,  he  says,  whether  the 
reason  their  parents  are  absent  is  economic  neces- 
sity or  a  matter  of  choice.  Kids  in  lower-  and  mid- 
dle-class families  come  to  understand  and  accept 
their  parents'  predicament,  but  those  whose  par- 
ents simply  have  higher  priorities  can  only  con- 
clude the  unhappy  truth. 

He  is  equally  wary  of  the  "superparent  falla- 
cy," a  notion  he  admits  to  having  fallen  prey  to, 
himself,  the  first  year  after  Josh's  birth.  Seeing  pa- 
tients half-time,  he  figured  he  would  be  able  to 
write  poetry  as  well  as  music  -  while  taking  care 
of  Josh,  who,  Sachs  admits,  "is  incredibly  draining 
and  difficult,  and  he's  sick  a  lot."  Sachs  grew  an- 
gry and  frustrated  with  himself,  critical  of 
his  inability  to  do  it  all.  "He'd  take  a  nap, 
so  I'd  start  making  calls  to  patients,  and 
he'd  wake  up  and  start  screaming.  In 
retrospect  it's  so  clear  now:  What  was 
I  trying  to  do?  I  should  have  just  taken 
a  nap  when  he  took  a  nap." 

Sachs  blames  much  of  the  push  to  be 
superparents  on  materialism;  too  many 
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parents,  he  says,  simply  want  too  much,  or  place 
too  much  emphasis  on  making  money  at  the  ex- 
pense "of  raising  children  to  be  self-confident,  sub- 
stantial kids."  Or  they  fall  into  the  trap  of  imagin- 
ing that  if  they  only  had  enough  money,  it  would 
all  be  so  much  easier.  "I  run  into  that  [reasoning] 
all  the  time  here,"  Sachs  says.  "You  just  wind  up 
having  less  time  to  enjoy  what  it  is  that  you  want 
to  enjoy,  and  vou  lose  out  on  the  experience  of 
becoming  a  parent  and  raising  a  child." 

And  that,  he  says,  is  what  it  is  all  about. 

"There  is  no  way  to  learn  more  about  yourself 
than  being  a  parent,"  he  says.  "The  myth  is  that 
we  sacrifice  ourselves  -  we  give  all  this  to  our  chil- 
dren -  and  eighteen  years  later  they  grow  up,  but  I 
think  we  ignore  how  much  we  get  from  them." 
When  parents  try  to  convince  themselves  that  a 
few  minutes  a  day  of  quality  time  will  enrich  their 
child,  or  run  in  circles  trying  to  be  superparents, 
"they  miss  out  on  this  whole  other  side:  how  much 
children  stir  up  for  us,  how  much  they  catalyze  for 
us.  Sometimes  it's  very  difficult  and  we  want  to 
stay  away  from  it.  [Parenthood  stirs]  up  stuff  that's 
hard  to  confront . .  .  and  yet  that's  the  whole 
point." 

Sachs  hopes  more  and  more  men  will  begin  to 
get  that  point. 
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Differing 


By  Charlotte  Bruce  Harvey 


Opinions 


This  fall,  James  Williams 
'89  was  one  of  the  first 
four  American  college 
students  to  debate  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  He  hopes  the  di- 
alogue will  show  Soviet 
students  that  there  is 
more  than  one  side  to  a 
story 


r 

^^       -M  entral  to  the  idea  of  debate  is 
the  notion  that  every  issue  can  be  ar- 
gued from  several  angles,  says  James 
Williams  '89,  a  veteran  of  national  colle- 
giate debate  circles  who  is  completing 
an  independent  concentration  in  law 
and  society  this  year.  The  notion  is  fun- 
damental to  the  American  justice  sys- 
tem and  an  idea  most  Westerners  accept 
without  question.  But,  Williams  recently 
discovered,  it  is  not  a  concept  familiar  to 
all  Soviet  citizens. 

This  fall,  he  was  one  of  a  dozen  stu- 
dents from  the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  the  So- 
viet Union  who  participated  in  the  first 
debate  exhibition  held  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
"The  Soviets  couldn't  conceive  of  advo- 
cating something  they  didn't  believe 
in,"  says  Williams.  "1  also  think  they  are 
not  too  familiar  with  the  idea  that  there 
can  be  several  perspectives  on  one  is- 
sue. It  seemed  as  if  there  were  one 
truthful  way  of  looking  at  an  issue,  and 
other  ways  were  wrong." 

The  debate  exhibition  was  organized 
by  the  American  Parliamentary  Debate 
Association  (APDA)  and  its  Canadian 
equivalent.  Aaron  Bclkin  '88  organized 
much  of  the  fundraising  and  travel  ar- 
rangements for  the  group  last  year 
when  he  was  president  of  APDA.  The 
Center  for  Foreign  Policy  Development 
provided  Williams's  airfare.  Each  mem- 
ber school  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  nominated  a  debater,  and  from 
that  slate  members  elected  four  Ameri- 
cans and  four  Canadians  to  debate  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  other  American  team 
members  came  from  Columbia,  Yale, 
and  Swarthmore.  The  teams  traveled  to 


Kiev  and  Moscow  universities  to  debate 
Soviet  students  there,  spending  about 
four  days  in  each  citv  and  another  two 
in  Yugoslavia. 

Since  the  idea  of  debate  was  a  novel 
one  for  the  Soviet  students,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  event  was  more  to  spread 
good  will  than  to  compete,  the  usual 
parliamentary  rules  were  relaxed.  No 
winners  were  announced,  and  rather 
than  learning  the  assigned  topic  the  cus- 
tomary ten  minutes  before  showtime, 
debaters  were  given  a  month  to  prepare 
their  statements.  In  addition,  they  were 
allowed  to  chose  the  side  of  the  issue 
they  personally  supported.  The  four 
questions  debated  were:  Should  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  be  dissolved? 
Should  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
jointly  pursue  space  exploration?  Are 
Third-World  countries  being  accorded 
their  proper  role  in  the  global  communi- 
ty? Is  individual  liberty  preferable  to 
communal  security? 

The  American  team,  Williams  says, 
took  "a  Realpolitik"  approach  to  the 
NATO  question,  arguing  that  "the  con- 
ditions arc  not  right"  for  dissolving  the 
alliance.  "The  Canadians  and  Soviets 
took  the  stance  that  the  time  to  dissolve 
is  now,  Ithatl  \;hi^iuvt  has  set  the  stage 
for  this  and  the  barriers  really  arc  being 
broken  down;  besides,  [they  argued], 
we  are  spending  too  much  on  missiles." 
Several  members  of  the  audience  ques- 
tioned the  U.S.  team's  hard-line  stance, 
Williams  says,  and,  after  the  session,  the 
press  asked  why  the  Americans  "were 
sounding  like  such  war-mongers."  He 
was  taken  aback  that  what  he  and  his 
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team  members  perceived  to  be  a  moder- 
ate position  was  seen  as  hawkish  by  the 
Canadians  and  the  Soviets. 

Another  jolt  came  when  the  U.S. 
team  cited  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan to  bolster  its  claim  that  Third- 
World  countries  were  not  being  accord- 
ed their  due  role  in  international  poli- 
tics. The  Soviets  challenged,  Williams 
recalls:  "They  said  Afghanistan  is  not  a 
good  example,  because  their  leadership 
asked  the  Soviet  army  to  come  in  and 
suppress  an  uprising."  He  was  aston- 
ished to  hear  students  committed  to  a 
liberal  social  agenda  so  wholeheartedly 
espouse  the  party  line  on  an  aggressive 
military  action.  "They  were  very  much 
concerned  with  questions  of  world 
hunger  and  starvation  and  the  question 
of  whether  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  building  too  many  bombs," 
Williams  says,  "and  it  surprised  me, 
within  that  framework,  for  them  to  say, 
'Afghanistan  called  us  in,  so  it  was  nec- 
essary.' " 


w. 


hile  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  Williams 
and  his  fellow  debaters  found  them- 
selves at  the  center  of  an  eight-day 
maelstrom  of  journalistic  interest.  Their 
exhibitions  were  taped,  with  transla- 
tions, and  they  spent  much  of  their  free 
time  meeting  with  newspaper  reporters 
and  representatives  of  Soviet  press 
agencies  who  queried  them  about 
things  American.  "They  wanted  to  talk 
politics  and  talk  about  Western  culture 
and  Western  media,"  Williams  says. 
"They  wanted  to  know  about  Western 
newspapers  and  how  they  had  covered 
events.  They  were  also  discussing  basic 
world  problems,  which  ranged  from  . . . 
world  hunger  to  [the  arms  race]." 

The  organizers  arranged  for  the 
American  and  Canadian  debaters  to 
spend  time  with  "so-called  'informal' 
groups  of  dissidents,  political  activists," 
Williams  says.  "These  groups  were  sup- 
posed to  criticize,  to  bring  out  some  of 
the  problems  with  the  way  their  govern- 
ment is  structured  with  the  hope  that 
their  criticisms  will  help  restructure 
things."  Nevertheless,  he  found  them  to 
be  basically  reiterating  the  party  line. 
"They  all  had  problems  with  the  way 
their  government  was  handling  various 
domestic  problems,  foreign  policy,  and 
so  on,  but  it  still  came  down  to  a  belief 


The  Soviet  media  con- 
tinually sought  out 
James  Williams  (left) 
and  the  other  Ameri- 
can students. 
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that  the  basic  system  is  right  and  these 
minor  problems  just  need  to  be  fixed." 
More  frank,  Williams  believes,  were  the 
Soviets  who  approached  them  indepen- 
dently after  the  debates,  suggesting  they 
talk  over  coffee.  These  truly  informal 
conversations  provided  a  glimpse  of  cit- 
izens more  vocal  in  their  criticisms  of 
the  government. 

Williams,  who  is  black,  saw  only  one 
other  black  -  a  fellow  tourist  -  during 
his  stay  in  the  U.S.S.R.;  he  says  he  felt  at 
times  patronized  by  Soviets  "who  want- 
ed to  let  me  know  they  were  racially 
sensitive."  Jesse  Jackson's  name,  he  re- 
calls, "would  work  its  way  into  the  con- 
versation no  matter  what  the  topic 
was." 

However,  he  believes  the  people  he 
spoke  with  were  sincere  in  their  enthu- 
siasm for  Jackson.  "From  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  Soviet  Union,  he  would  be  a 
good  president  to  work  with  because  he 
would  be  willing  to  negotiate."  Few 
knew  much,  if  anything,  about  Michael 
Dukakis.  "I  didn't  meet  anyone  who 
had  anything  positive  to  say  about 
Bush,"  Williams  notes,  "and  Reagan 


they  disliked.  When  I  mentioned  that  I 
was  somewhat  of  a  political  conserva- 
tive, even  that  was  something  they 
didn't  like  too  much."  When  Williams 
said  he  supported  Bush  for  the  presi- 
dency, he  would  hear  in  response, 
"There  are  people  starving?  How  can 
you  say  that?" 

The  expense  of  the  debates  makes  it 
unlikely  that  there  will  be  a  repeat  per- 
formance in  the  near  future.  Williams 
says  the  ground  costs,  which  the  Soviet 
Student  Council  funded,  were  exorbi- 
tant because  the  Soviets  insisted  on  pro- 
viding their  guests  with  dignitary  treat- 
ment and  expensive  lodgings.  But  he  is 
optimistic  that  something  positive  will 
come  of  the  trip.  As  a  result  of  the  de- 
bates, there  are  efforts  afoot  to  start 
some  kind  of  debate  society  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  he  hopes  Soviet  students 
"will  come  to  see  that  it  is  not  only  de- 
bate that  allows  us  to  argue  one  side  or 
the  other  of  an  issue,  but  that  there  is 
substance  on  both  sides.  Maybe  stu- 
dents will  begin  to  see  that  an  opinion  is 
just  an  opinion,  however  well  in- 
formed." 
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Not  Your  Backyard  Picnic 


Bv  Iamt."^  Reinbold 
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Co-captain  Jessie  Kowal  (in  action 
against  Cornell)  was  selected  for  the 
All-Ivy  first  team. 


his  is  not  the  same  game  you 
play  wearing  mismatched  bermuda 
shorts  and  tee-shirts,  hutting  and  puff- 
ing and  punching  at  a  white  ball  while 
the  Weber  Kettle  sears  steaks,  chicken 
parts,  and  hot  dogs,  and  you  try  to  bal- 
ance a  gin-and-tonic  with  one  hand  and 
swat  at  the  bouncing  ball  with  the  other, 
sprawling  in  the  grass  when  you  miss, 
and  shouting  with  glee  when  vou  hit  it 
over  the  net. 

This  is  a  sophisticated,  technical 
game  of  spikers,  setters,  and  diggers;  of 
blockers  and  centers.  Sneakers  squeak 
on  the  floor  of  the  basketball  court. 
There  are  grunts  and  groans.  There  are 
bulging  knee  pads  and  elbow  pads,  and 
nastv  floor  burns,  not  to  mention  stress 
fractures  from  the  constant  jumping, 
turning,  and  diving  on  the  hardwood 
tloor. 

Ivy  League  volleyball  bears  about  as 
much  resemblance  to  that  summertime 
backyard  neighborhood  cookout  recre- 
ation as  the  $26-billion  buyout  of  RJR 
Nabisco  resembles  a  friendly  game  of 
Monopoly  in  the  living  room. 

This  year,  the  Brown  women's 
\ollevbalI  team  won  the  Ivy  League 
Championship.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  league  -  going  back  to 
the  approval  of  volleyball  as  a  league 
sport  in  1977  -  that  a  team  other  than 
Princeton  or  Penn  won  the  crown.  The 
accomplishment  is  a  tribute  to  the  ten- 
year  tireless  work  of  Coach  Kathy  Ful- 
ford  and  to  the  dedication  of  a  team  that 
has  worked  long  and  hard  -  perhaps  a 
tad  more  head  and  heart  than  natural 
ability,  through  seemingly  endless  prac- 
tice sessions  in  the  echo  chamber  that  is 
Marvel  Gym  and  then  has  battled  in 
games  played  in  front  of  only  a  few 
dedicated  fans. 

Arlene  E.  Gorton  '52,  Brown's  asso- 
ciate athletic  director,  is,  of  course, 
proud  of  the  championship,  and  praises 
Fulford  for  her  hard  work.  In  a  year 
when  soccer  repeated  its  Ivy  title,  it  was 
especially  gratifying  to  the  women's 
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Ten  years  later.  Coach 
Cathy  Fulford  has  an 
Ivy  championship  in 
volleyball 


program  to  add  volleyball  as  another 
Ivy  League  champion.  Gorton  points  to 
the  success  of  a  number  of  women's 
programs  over  the  years:  the  aformen- 
tioned  soccer  (a  seventh  consecutive 
championship),  ice  hockey  during  the 
Mardie  Corcoran  '87  and  Lisa  Bishop  '87 
years,  the  back-to-back  basketball  cham- 
pionships (in  1983-84  and  1984-85),  and 
the  other  sport  coached  by  soccer's  Phil 
Pincince,  softball  (Ivy  title  in  1982,  tie 
for  title  in  1986,  and  second  in  1988  - 
with  a  trip  to  the  ECAC). 

The  turning  point  of  the  season  for 
Fulford's  spikers  may  have  been  the 
Georgetown  Invitational  back  in  Octo- 
ber. "It  wasn't  as  if  we  were  totally  out 
of  our  league,"  Fulford  explains.  "We 
played  in  competition  with  George- 
town, the  University  of  Delaware,  and 
Michigan.  We  played  five  sets  in  two  of 
the  games  and  almost  won.  I  think  that 
set  the  tone  for  the  rest  of  the  season." 
Often,  there  are  questions  regarding  the 
wisdom  of  Brown  playing  scholarship 
schools.  In  the  case  of  volleyball,  those 
queries  should  now  be  rendered  moot. 

The  rest  of  season  after  Georgetown 
went  well.  Under  Fulford's  guidance, 
the  team  played  with  intensity  and 
"peaked  at  the  right  time."  In  addition  - 
somewhat  of  a  rarity  -  it  was  an  injury- 
free  season  for  the  players.  Regular  sea- 
son losses  to  Penn  and  Princeton,  after 
wins  over  Yale,  Columbia,  and  Cornell, 
I  did  not  stop  the  Bear  steamroller  and  by 
the  time  the  post-season  playoffs  came 
around  the  team  was  ready,  having  dis- 
patched of  Dartmouth  and  Harvard. 

In  the  intense  playoff  competition, 
the  third-seeded  Bears  won  all  their 
matches,  defeating  Penn  to  win  the 
championship.  "They  were  faster  and 
had  bigger  blockers,  but  we  had  the  in- 
tensity," Fulford  says.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  in  the  double-elimination  tour- 
nament Brown  beat  Penn,  not  once,  but 
twice  (both  times,  three  games  to  one), 
to  bring  home  the  title.  In  preliminary 
round  action,  the  Bears  beat  Yale,  which 


Aimee  Bower  was 
named  Ivy  League 
rookie-of-tbe-year. 
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they  had  previously  defeated,  and 
Princeton,  which  they  lost  to  in  the  reg- 
ular season.  The  Princeton  match  went 
five  sets,  with  Brown  coming  back  in 
the  fourth  set  to  win,  15-13,  after  trailing 
11-5.  That  was  the  turning  point  in  the 
tournament.  Brown  went  on  to  smash 
Princeton  in  the  fifth  set,  15-1,  and  then 
beat  the  Quakers  in  four  sets  in  the  fi- 
nal. 

Fulford  knew  from  the  start  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  rally  the  team  after 
winning  the  Ivy  championship.  The 
ECAC  tournament  invitation,  which 
was  played  the  weekend  following  the 
Ivy  championships,  was  an  added  lau- 
rel, but  Fulford's  intuition  proved  cor- 
rect. "1  knew  it  on  the  bus  trip  [to  host 
college  Hofstra],"  she  says.  "I  just 
couldn't  motivate  them."  Co-captain 
Jessie  Kowal  '89  echoed  that  sentiment. 
Referring  to  their  Ivy  effort,  she  said, 
"We  gave  everything  we  had  last  week- 
end." That  was  their  season. 

The  team  played  hard  at  the  ECACs, 
against  Hofstra  in  the  opening  round 
and  against  Fairleigh  Dickinson  in  the 
consolation  round.  Hofstra,  the  ECAC 
champion,  defeated  Brown  in  straight 
sets,  but  the  Bears  played  FDU  close, 
losing  in  five  sets.  "If  we  had  played 
like  we  played  at  the  Ivies,  we  could 
have  beaten  them,"  Fulford  says.  Co- 
captain  Joanne  Cancemi  '89  was  award- 
ed All-Tournament  honors  for  her  per- 
formance. 

Aimee  Bower,  a  freshman,  is  the  set- 
ter for  the  team.  She  has  also  been 


named  Ivy  League  Rookie  of  the  Year 
The  setter  is  the  player  who  receives  the 
ball  from  a  backcourt  player  and  sets  up 
the  spike,  lofting  the  ball  up  in  the  air  so 
a  tall  forward  can  smash  it  over  the  net 
to  scoTe  a  point.  Fulford  praises  Bower's 
contribution  to  the  team  and  recalls  a 
conversation  early  in  the  season.  The  di- 
alogue is  typical  of  the  team's  dedica- 
tion and  confidence  that  contributed  to 
the  fine  season. 

"I  asked  her  if  she  thought  she  could 
handle  the  pressure  of  being  the  setter 
on  the  team,"  Fulford  remembers.  "I 
said,  'You're  a  freshman.  What  are  you 
going  to  say  when  somebody  says 
you're  not  setting  up  high  enough.  You 
have  to  be  the  team  leader.  Can  you 
handle  it?'  She  just  said,  'Yes.'  "  Fulford 
adds,  "I  never  talked  to  her  about  the 
subject  again.  She  went  out  and  got  the 
job  done."  That  sort  of  confidence  is  not 
surprising,  considering  that  Bower, 
from  Pacific-Palisades  High  School,  has 
been  playing  volleyball  since  the  sixth 
grade.  And  volleyball  is  to  California 
pretty  much  what  football  is  to  Texas. 

Bower  is  just  one  of  the  stars  on  the 
championship  team.  There  is  co-captain 
and  first  team  All-Ivy  Jessie  Kowal  '89, 
last  year's  freshman  standout  Amy  Ran- 
del  '91,  and  veteran  Joanne  Cancemi  '89, 
to  name  three  others.  In  truth,  Fulford 
has  special  praise  for  each  of  the  twelve 
members  of  the  team:  "They  all  have 
contributed  to  the  winning  team  effort; 
they  all  contributed  to  a  championship 
season." 
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Operation  Dtgout:  When  the  Blizzard  of 
'78  immobilized  th»  Northeast  for  a 
week,  students  gladly  traded  In  their 
books  for  shovels.  This  group  went  to 
work  liberating  Wrlston  Quad  bom 
nearly  three  feet  of  snow. 
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The  Classes 


By  James  Reinbold 


I 


15 


Laurence  L.  Hall,  Wakefield,  R.I.,  writes, 
"With  the  change  of  type,  the  Bww)i  Aliintiii 
Montlthi  has  become  largely  a  picture  book 
for  me.  Good!  But  a  picture  book,  neyerthe- 
less.  1  just  recei\ed  a  letter  reading,  in  part, 
'You  are  now  the  second  oldest  liying  mem- 
ber of  Sigma  Chi.'  1  wonder  who's  on  first." 
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■  Cyrus  ( 


Cyrus  G.  Flanders,  Windsor  Locks, 
Conn.,  celebrated  his  ninety-third  birthday 
on  Oct.  6. 
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S    Dr  Anthony  V.  Migliaccio  attended  his 
60th  reunion  at  Har\  ard  Medical  School  last 
June  in  Boston.  He  liyes  in  Proyidence. 
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f  '  Dr  Harry  M.  Kechijian,  Pawtucket,  R.l  , 
retired  from  actiye  practice  in  l'^87.  His  son. 
Dr.  Paul  Kechijian,  is  practicing  in  New  York 
and  teaching  at  New  York  Uniyersity  Medi- 
cal Center  in  the  department  of  dermatology 
and  skin  pathology. 
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F    Col  Joseph  R.  Hyman,  USAF  (Ret.),  and 
his  wife.  Peg,  returned  to  Florida  from  Narra- 
gansett,  R.I.,  in  October.  Their  address  is  801 
South  Federal  Hwv.,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 
33062-6741. 
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1'  Just  bel 


before  leaying  for  his  winter  home  in 
Florida,  P.  K.  Bearse  entertained  Win  South- 
worth  '30,  a  fraternity  brother,  and  his  wife 
when  they  \isited  Cape  Cod  to  see  Win's  sis- 
ter-in-law, Audrey  Watson  Southworth  '30. 


I 
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Hyman  Pollock  (see  Nancy  Pollock 
Stavis  =ib) 

Audrey  Watson  Southworth  and  Win 
Southworth  see  (P.K.  Bearse  24). 
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class  met  at  the  Faculty  Club  to  discuss  the 
condition  of  the  Women's  Scholarship  Fund. 
It  was  learned  that  the  fund  was  not  growing 
yery  fast.  We  hope  that  by  our  60th  reunion 
we  shall  bo  able  to  donate  to  Brown  at  least 
$30,000.  Those  present  -  Connie  Considine 
Dowd,  Eleanor  McAndrews  Retallick,  May- 
belle  L  Cullen  Or  Hester  Hastings,  and 
Retta  Chase  Thacher  -  en|<.>yod  the  get-to- 
gether. -  Hciiricttii  CImsc  Thacher 

At  the  September  semi-annual  meeting, 
class  officers  and  their  guests  drank  a  toast  to 
Dr.  Vartan  Gregorian.  The  salutation  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  new  president  of 
Brown  has  the  good  fortune  to  emulate  the 
achie\ements  of  his  immediate  predecessor. 

In  a  backward  glance,  the  57th  reunion, 
featuring  dinner  at  the  Faculty  Club  and  a 
sprightly  campus  performance,  "From  Berlin 
to  Broadway,"  were  recalled  with  pleasure, 
Rosamond  Danielson  Bellin  and  Eleanor 
McAndrews  Retallick  w  ere  accorded  plau- 
dits for  their  arrangements. 

Considerable  time  was  given  to  insightful 
commentary  on  two  agenda  items:  the  for- 
mation of  a  widow/vv'idowers  auxiliary;  and 
the  creation  of  an  award  honoring  a  class- 
mate's unit]ue  career  achieyement.  The  pros 
outnumbered  the  cons,  but  a  consensus  indi- 
cated a  need  for  further  exploration  of  each 
project. 

At  the  next  semi-annual  meeting,  nomi- 
nations for  successors  to  class  agents  James 
Lawton  and  Rose  Miller  Roitman  will  be 
presented  for  consideration.  Both  are  handi- 
capped by  illnesses  that  preclude  continua- 
tion of  their  yeomanlv  services.  -  jama  W. 
HuuilcM 

Isabel  MacLean  Grossman  would  like  to 
hear  frcrni  classmates.  Her  address  is  Eastbay 
Nursing  &  Recovery  Center,  T^S  Waterman 
Ave.,  East  Prcn-idence,  R.l.  02914. 

Robert  G.  Mawney  and  his  wife  celebrat- 
ed their  50th  wedding  anniversary  on  Nov. 
11.  They  live  in  .Attloboro,  Mass. 

Ida  Cohen  Pollock  (see  Nancy  Pollock 
Stavis  36) 
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On  Sept.  9,  a  group  of  alumnae  from  the 


,     The  class  officers  met  on  Oct.  10  at  the 
home  of  Edith  Berger  Sinel  to  discuss  plans 
for  an  off-year  reunion  in  1989,  which  many 
of  the  class  requested  at  the  55th  reunion.  We 
will  meet  on  Commencement  weekend. 


Plans  for  three  full  days  of  activities  were 
discussed,  plus  a  tour  of  the  campus,  and, 
hopefully,  a  tour  of  new  and  renovated 
buildings.  This  off-year  reunion  will  also 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  new  presi- 
dent of  Brown.  In  addition,  there  are  the  fo- 
nims,  the  Campus  Dance,  the  Pops  Concert 
(at  which  there  is  always  outstanding  enter- 
tainment), and  the  Brown  Players. 

We  will  ha\'e  our  own  lounge  where  we 
can  get  together  to  discuss  our  infirmities,  ex- 
change news  of  families  and  activities,  and 
\isit  with  friends.  Brown  will  provide  free 
housing  for  those  who  wish  to  stay  over- 
night, and  we  hope  many  of  you  will  plan  to 
stay  and  join  the  Commencement  march 
down  the  Hill  on  Monday. 

.\  mailing  in  March  will  give  you  all  the 
pertinent  details  and  a  registration  form.  This 
is  just  an  advance  notice  so  you  will  save 
Memorial  Day  weekend  for  1932.  -  Sihna 
Siiiira  Nccviunii 

Dr  Joseph  M.  Zucker,  Pro\  idence,  retired 
in  December 
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.An  analysis  of  the  questionnaires  re- 
turned to  the  reunion  office  re\eals  that  ev- 
eryone had  a  favorable  reaction  to  last  year's 
reunion  weekend.  There  were  a  few  negative 
comments  on  the  Brown  Bear  Buffet  (it  was 
too  expensive)  and  the  Maddock  cocktail 
party  preceding  it,  but  over  all,  events  re- 
ceived \erv  high  ratings.  -  Rutit  Wndc  Cer- 
liincc 

Harold  I.  Boynton  and  his  wife,  Ruth 
Gary  Boynton  '34,  ha\e  been  retired  for 
twelve  years  and  are  in  good  health.  "We  are 
fortunate,"  Harold  says.  "We  have  fifteen 
grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren." 
Harold  and  Ruth  li\e  in  Hope,  R.l. 

G.  Kenneth  Eaton  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Manley  Eaton,  report  that  they  are  "getting 
older  by  the  minute,  but  still  enjoy  living  in 
Peterborough,  N.H.  We  tailgate  at  all  home 
games  and  enjoy  the  same  activity  at  nearby 
away  games  such  as  URl  and  Harvard." 

The  Re\-  Sheldon  Harbach  and  his  wife, 
Florence,  celebrated  their  50th  wedding  an- 
ni\ersary  on  June  18.  In  December,  he  ob- 
served fifty-two  years  since  his  ordination  to 
the  priesthood  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  They 
live  in  Sturgis,  Mich. 

Head  class  agent  Katherine  M.  Hazard  re- 
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ptirts  thcit  fifty-seven  members,  representing 
70.3  percent  of  the  class,  gave  $U),133  to  the 
Brown  Fund  in  1487-1488.  Katherine,  who 
lives  in  Cranston,  R.I.,  traveled  to  Scotland  in 
September,  visiting,  among  other  sites,  the 
battlefield  at  Culloden. 

Gladys  Burt  Jordan  and  her  husband, 
Arthur,  traveled  from  their  home  in  Bay  Har- 
bor Islands,  Fla.,  last  fall  to  celebrate  their 
Wth  wedding  anniversary  in  Narragansetl, 
K.l.  Several  Pembroke  classmates  were 
am<mg  the  guests. 

Helen  F.  Mulvey,  New  London,  Conn  , 
was  unable  to  attend  the  reunion  She  was  on 
a  tight  schedule  following  her  flight  home 
from  Dublin,  Ireland,  where  she  does  histori- 
cal research. 

Hyman  A.  Schulson  (see  Henry  H.  Schul- 
son  ~~) 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  reunion  comniil- 
tee  was  held  recently  to  formulate  plans  for 
our  joint  alumni-alumnae  55th  reunion 
weekend  Daniel  Earle  and  Lillian  Saltnin 
Janas,  co-chairpersons,  led  the  discussion, 
during  which  a  tentative  four-day  schedule 
was  drawn  up.  Class  members  will  be  noti- 
fied by  a  special  mailing  as  soon  as  all  the  de- 
tails have  been  finalized.  Our  50th  reunion 
produced  an  outstanding  turnout,  and  it  is 
the  committee's  hope  that  the  35th  will  be 
eciuallv  well  attended 

I  lu-  reunion  committee  members  are: 
Max  Flaxman,  co-chairman,  John  Englund, 
Maury  Caito,  Herb  Phillips,  Norm  Halpin, 
Henry  Malkowski.  Elizabeth  Brennan  Mc- 
Caffrey, Kathleen  McKay,  Mary  McKay, 
Frangoise  Courtois,  Mary  Quirk  Hoffman, 
Edith  Janson  Hatch,  and  Winslow  Robbins, 
class  gitt  chairman.  -  Hciiry  Mlllki>u•^-^,l 

Ruth  Cary  Boynton  (see  Harold  I.  Boyn- 
ton  '^^j, 

William  B.  Flack,  Towson,  Md.,  writes  to 
inform  classmates  of  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Mary,  in  June.  She  accompanied  Bill  to  all  the 
five-year  reunions  from  the  25th  to  the  50th. 
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On  Oct.  2,  the  Re\.  Harriet  Streeter  Tuttle 
Gray's  husband,  the  Rev.  Kenneth  V.  Gray, 
celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  ordina- 
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lion.  To  honor  him,  Harriet  wrote  a  hymn, 
which  was  sung  at  the  morning  worship  ser- 
vice at  First  Congregational  Church,  South 
Paris,  Maine,  where  they  live. 


God  willing,  I'll  try  to  make  the  50th  re- 
union." He  lives  in  Dothan,  Ala. 
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Hi  Hubert  Holdsworth  and  his  wife, 
Frances  Sartwell  Holdsworth  .37,  live  in 
Hristiil,  K  1    I  he\  \\r\W  that  their  grandson, 
Mark  Weaver,  is  a  freshman. 

Albert  B.  Tabor  writes:  "Seattle  is  a  long 
way  from  Providence  and  Brown.  The  BAM 
keeps  me  in  touch.  1  read  every  issue  cover  to 
cover  Keep  up  the  good  work." 
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In  \la\,  I)r  Robert  N.S.  Adamson  and  his 
wife,  Laura  (Vassar  '37),  "had  a  great  twelve- 
day  trip  on  the  mail  boat  from  Bergen,  Nor- 
way, past  the  North  Cape,  and  back  again. 
We  then  visited  Oslo  and  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark. Your  story  regarding  the  Swearer  years 
was  wonderful."  Thev  live  in  Branford, 
Conn, 

Jay  Andrew  Jacobs,  Ruxton  Village,  Md., 
has  retired  as  chairman  and  CEO  of  The 
Maryland  Consulting  Group,  Inc.,  a  firm  he 
started  in  1479  after  retiring  from  his  position 
as  corporate  director  of  human  resources  at 
Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing  Company.  He 
continues  to  be  active  as  chairman  emeritus 
of  The  .Maryland  Consulting  Group  and  a 
board  member  Jay  is  also  busy  with  his 
"own  family  Brown  alumni  association:  my 
daughter,  Katherine  Jacobs  Armentrout  '63, 
and  her  husband,  W.  Scott  Armentrout  '63, 
of  Baltimore;  and  my  son.  Jay  Austin  Jacobs 
'h7,  of  Summit,  N.J." 

Frances  Sartwell  Holdsworth  (see  Hu- 
bert Holdsworth  3b). 
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IS  Miles  M.  Zisson  (see  James  Stern  Zisson 

'74), 
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Ralph  L.  Blake,  Dennis  Port,  Mass.,  is 
looking  for^vard  to  returning  to  Brown  for 
the  50th  reunion 

Samuel  N.  Bogorad,  South  Burlington, 
\'t  ,  reports  he  had  a  wonderful  time  at 
Carter  Childs's  surprise  se\entieth  birthday 
parly  last  summer  Ralph  Semonoff  was  also 
there. 

C-  Leigh  Kingsford,  C  arolina,  R.I.,  was 
elected  president  ol  the  PMSClub  Interna- 
tional at  the  recent  convention  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.  Members,  all  of  whom  were  born  in 
1418,  come  from  all  over  the  world,  he 
writes. 

The  Rev.  H.  Arthur  Lane,  Jr.,  Orleans, 
Mass.,  says  that  while  on  a  trip  to  Rome  in 
June,  he  and  six  members  of  his  religious 
community  had  a  private  meeting  with  Pope 
lohn  Paul  II    "It  was  a  very  special  time." 

James  M.  McNamara  writes  that  "after 
thirty-seven  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  1  ha\e  mo\ed  to  the  heart  of  Dixie. 
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Leonard  E.  Canner  is  chairman  of  the 
Boston  chapter  of  the  Service  Corps  of  Re- 
tired Executives  (SCORE),  voluntary  coun- 
selors for  small  business.  He  lives  in  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass 

Howard  Hunt's  seventieth  birthday  was 
celebrated  with  a  dinner  dance  at  the  Quinta 
Real  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico.  Among  the 
eighty  guests  was  classmate  Frank  Rollins, 
who  flew  in  from  San  Francisco  to  "add  lu^ 
ter  to  the  festivities." 
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■  Ernie  Savignano  -  .A  Man  of  All  Sea- 
sons" was  the  title  of  the  videotape  presented 
to  Ernie  at  a  testimonial  given  in  his  honor  in 
September.  The  affair  was  prompted  by 
members  of  the  class  of  1955  that  he  had  re- 
cruited and  coached.  Over  100  attended, 
among  them  classmates  of  Ernie's  at  Brown: 
Dick  Donovan,  Dave  Haweeli  Bob  Priestley, 
Bud  Patterson  Helena  Smith  Dunn  Susan 
Weatherhead  Ron  Maclntyre,  Hank  Mann, 
Gene  Keenoy,  Dr  Leland  Jones  Ann 
Plankenhorn  Collins,  and  Gus  Saunders 
Hrnic  and  his  wite  h\  e  in  Seekonk,  Mass. 

F.  Karl  Willenbrock,  executi\  e  director  of 
the  American  Society  for  Engineering  Educa- 
tion in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  and  Vlaterials's 
Institute  for  Standards  Research,  Inc.  .After 
receiving  his  Sc.M.  and  Ph.D.  in  applied 
physics  from  Harvard,  he  was  a  research  fel- 
low, lecturer,  laboratory  director,  and  associ- 
ate dean  of  engineering  and  applied  physics 
at  Harvard.  In  1967,  he  became  provost  and 
professor  of  engineering  and  applied  science 
atSUNY-Buffalo.  He  left  the  uni\ersity  in 
1970  to  direct  the  Institute  of  Applied  Tech- 
nology of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
In  197h,  he  took  the  position  of  dean  of  the 
school  of  engineering  and  applied  science  at 
Southern  Methodist  Lniversity  and  taught 
there  until  1986  A  member  of  several  profes- 
sional societies,  he  is  also  a  prominent  author 
and  speaker  and  has  won  numerous  honors 
and  awards,  including  Brown's  Distin- 
guished Engineering  Award  in  1962. 
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The  class  extends  its  sympathy  to  Mary 
Gagnon  Edholm  on  the  death  of  her  husband 
on  Sept.  2.  Mary's  address  is  304  Paloverde 
Ln.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  761 12.  -  Miry  Canmm 
G(i//rtj;/ii'r 

Classmates  in  the  Pro\idence  area  have 
put  some  basic  ideas  together  tor  our  big 
45th.  However,  we  would  appreciate  addi- 
tional input  from  more  classmates.  This  is,  af- 
ter all,  your  reunion.  First  and  foremost,  cir- 
cle the  dates  May  26  to  29  and  plan  to  attend. 
There  will  be  something  for  everyone,  in- 
cluding the  men  folk  who  will  be  attending. 
Information  detailing  events  like  the  tradi- 
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tional  Saturday  luncheon,  the  merged  cock- 
tail party  preceding  the  Campus  Dance,  din- 
ner at  the  Faculty  Club  prior  to  the  Pops 
Concert,  Sunday  bnmch,  and  much,  much 
more,  will  be  mailed  to  you  soon.  Hope  to 
see  you  all  at  Brown  in  May.  -  Lillian  Cnr- 
neglia  Affleck 

Philip  C.  Osberg,  Bedford,  N.H.,  is  "re- 
tired and  bored  1  keep  busy,  very  busy,  but 
somehow  it  doesn't  satisfy." 
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John  W.  Murphy  writes:  "I  opted  for  early 
retirement  after  thirty-six  years  as  a  research 
chemist.  I'm  a  widower  and  when  I'm  not 
traveling,  I  have  a  part-time  position  in  secu- 
rity. My  address  is  926  Myrtle  Ave.,  River 
Edge,  N.J.  07661." 

On  Aug.  1,  A.  Peter  Quinn,  Jr.,  retired  as 
executive  vice  president  and  general  counsel 
of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company.  He  spent  twenty-one  years  as  gen- 
eral counsel  and  fourteen  as  executive  vice 
president.  On  Oct.  1,  Peter  joined  Day,  Berry 
&  Howard,  a  Hartford,  Conn.,  law  firm, 
where  he  is  of  counsel. 
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Sybil  Blackman,  formally  known  as  Sybil 
B.  Chaset,  then  Sybil  B.  Lesselbaum,  is  now 
Sybil  Simon,  having  just  remarried.  She  lives 
in  Warren,  R.l. 

Dr.  Richard  E.  Deutch,  Miami,  became  a 
grandfather  for  the  third  time.  His  newest 
grandchild  is  Louis  Wolfson  IV. 

Allen  F.  Rust,  Orange  Park,  Fla.,  writes 
that  his  wife  has  just  published  a  book,  Pun- 
ta  Riissa,  the  first  in  a  series  called  "The 
Floridians."  "My  only  claim  to  fame,"  Allen 
continues,  "is  a  pair  of  roles  in  two  of  our 
community  theater  productions." 
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C.W.D.  (Chick)  Gayley  is  still  president  of 
Aircraft  and  Electronics  Specialties.  He  is 
looking  forward  to  another  retirement  in  a 
year  or  two.  Chick  lives  in  Carmel,  Ind. 

Ramona  M.  Pugsley  and  Edward  S.  Com- 
rie,  Sr,  were  married  in  Mystic,  Conn.,  in 
June.  They  are  Ining  in  Mystic. 

Barbara  Salomon  Spitz,  Newport  Beach, 
Calif.,  had  a  show  of  her  prints,  "A  Personal 
•Vision:  Cibachromes  &  Etchings,"  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Department  Gallery,  Loyola  University 
of  Chicago,  from  Nov.  6  through  Dec.  5. 
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Bill  Dwyer,  Encinitas,  Calif.,  spent  two 
months  as  a  volunteer  for  Sail  America,  help- 
ing with  the  America's  Cup  effort.  "1  was  a 
gopher,"  he  writes,  "answering  telephone  in- 
quiries about  the  races,  fixing  photocopiers, 
and  running  errands.  I  met  Adam  Loory  '82, 
who  was  on  the  media  staff  and  who  had 
also  been  with  Sail  America  in  Hawaii  and 
Fremantle.  We  had  a  running  challenge  as  to 
who  knew  more  about  America's  Cup  histo- 
ry. Adam  won,  probably.  He  was  also  on 


hand  during  the  two  races.  I  attended  my 
son's  wedding  on  Long  Island  -  much  more 
exciting!" 

Rolf  Topik  (see  Mary  K.  Miluski  '81). 
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iS  VVe've  started  planning  for  May  26  to  29, 
1988  -  our  40th  reunion.  Cocktails  follow  reg- 
istration on  Friday;  then  the  Brown  Bear  Buf- 
fet. Pick  and  choose  forums  on  Saturday.  Our 
class  meeting  and  luncheon  will  be  in  the 
Chancellor's  Dining  Room  at  the  Refectory. 
Brown  '49  has  asked  us  to  share  with  them 
their  activities,  including  Saturday  dinner  at 
the  Squantum  Club  and  a  Sunday  clambake. 
Brunch  and  a  trolley  tour  of  Providence 
could  be  a  Sunday  alternative.  And  what 
about  lunch  after  graduation?  Mark  your  cal- 
endars. Contact  classmates  in  your  area  and 


come  together  -  Therese  Arcnnd  Hughes,  Bar- 
bara Harrcp  Harrington 

J.  Paul  Call,  Acton,  Mass.,  retired  from 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  in  1979  and 
has  been  busy  volunteering  his  services  for  a 
variety  of  responsibilities  at  Emerson  Hospi- 
tal in  Concord,  Mass.  "Retirement  is  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  stages  of  life,"  he  says.  "1 
urge  other  retirees  to  give  generously  of 
themselves." 

Marvin  Cohen  relocated  to  Tokyo  from 
Los  Angeles  in  1986.  "Same  job,  different  lo- 
cation," he  writes.  "I'm  still  customer  sup- 
port manager,  Boeing  Commercial  Airplanes, 
at  Nippon  Airways.  1  reached  my  sixty-fifth 
birthday  and  thirty-seventh  year  with  Boeing 
in  August  of  this  year."  Marvin's  address  is 
1-10-14  Shoto  Shibuya-Ku,  Tokyo,  150,  Japan. 

Raymond  R.  Cross,  Northampton,  Mass., 
recently  received  a  silver  bowl  in  recognition 


Eleanor  Hess  McMahon  '54  A.M. 


From  commissioner  to  professor 


Eleanor  Hess  McMahon  has  been  ccim- 
missioner  of  the  Rhode  Island  Board  of 
Higher  Education  since  its  founding  in 
1981.  A  native  of  Pawtucket,  she  gradu- 
ated from  the  College  of  St.  Elizabeth  in 
1950  and  was  employed  in  the  Paw- 
tucket school  S)'stem  for  thirteen  years. 
While  teaching,  she  received  her  docto- 
rate in  child  development  from  Har\ard 
in  1967.  She  has  taught  at  Salve  Regina 
College  and  Rhode  Island  College, 
where  she  was  academic  vice  president 
and  provost  of  the  college 

McMahon  stepped  down  as  commis- 
sioner last  fall  and  will  join  the  Brown 
faculty  in  January  as  professor  of  public 
policy.  She  has  been  a  Brown  trustee  since 
1985  and  served  on  the  presidential 
search  committee  that  selected  Vartan 
Gregorian  as  Brown's  sixteenth  president. 
In  September,  she  was  interviewed  by 
Proi'idence  Business  Naes  and  made  these 
comments  about  education. 

On  changing  demographics  and  the 
college  population:  "One-third  of  the 
population  of  the  country  is  going  to  be 
from  minority  and  disadvantaged  groups 
by  the  year  2000.  And  we  certainly  have 
the  responsibility  for  social  justice  as  far 
as  that's  concerned.  But  there  are  also 
some  economic  imperatives.  The  nation 
must  educate  those  people  or  it's  not  go- 
ing to  have  a  sufficient  work  force.  So  I 
think  that  whole  question  of  minority  en- 
rollment and  retention  is  a  critical  ques- 
tion." 


On  lea\  mg  the  commissionership; 
"The  major  reason  [that  I  left  the  post]  is 
that  I  find  the  prospect  of  focusing  on 
higher  education  policy,  which  1  will  be 
doing  at  Brown,  to  be  very  exciting.  I 
have  an  interest  in  that  area  ...  1  have 
been  involved  at  the  national  level  in 
higher  education  policy  issues,  and  1  find 
the  prospect  of  focusing  on  that  to  be  very 
engaging.  And  it  seems  to  be  a  natural 
next  step  after  the  commissionership." 

On  Vartan  Gregorian:  "1  think  that 
he's  a  fascinating  individual.  He's  had  a 
very  diverse  career,  which  I  think  is  par- 
ticularly promising  in  terms  of  the  com- 
plex responsibilities  of  an  independent 
university  president ...  I  think  Howard 
Swearer  has  been  a  great  president,  and  1 
think  that  Gregorian  promises  to  be  the 
same." 
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lit  his  fiftei'ii  years  on  the  Massnchusetts  Su- 
perior Court.  All  five  of  his  children  have 
graduated  from  college,  and  four  are  mar- 
ried. Uav  and  his  wife  have  four  grandchil- 
dren. 

Harry  I.  Odell  is  still  li\  ing  in  Glen  Kcho, 
Md  ,  u  Ikmv  he  has  been  a  ttivvn  councilman 
for  six  years.  He  is  working  part-time  at  the 
Department  of  State  declassifving  dociimonls 
under  the  Freedom  ol  Intormalion  Act. 


tionist.  "We  have  two  dynamite  grandsons, 
and  would  love  to  see  old  friends,"  thev  add. 
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During  his  undergraduate  years.  Bill  Van 
Alen  plaved  trombone  in  the  Brown  liand 
and  a  five-piece  Cierman  band,  which  enter- 
tained at  halftime  during  football  games.  "In 
1462,"  Bill  writes,  "1  organized  a  German 
liand  here  in  Anchorage,  and  this  group  is 
now  a  first-class,  top-flight  musical  organiza- 
tion. VVc  plav  all  over  Alaska  and  played  in 
Austria  for  three  weeks  in  1985."  Bill  lives  in 
Anchorage. 
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Natalie  Johnson  Walls  Titusville,  Fla., 
held  a  mini-reunion  on  Martha's  Vineyard  in 
August.  Guests  included  her  husband.  Bill, 
and  Natalie  Bailey  Perry,  Joan  Henry 
Plumb,  and  Jane  Fulton  Street  and  her  hus- 
band, Larry. 
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Cur  .^3th  reunion  is  scheduled  for  Memo- 
rial Day  weekend  -  Mav  26-2').  Please  join  us 
ior  what  mav  prove  to  be  one  of  our  most 
fun-tilled  and  meaningful  reunions.  We  have 
already  reserved  the  Blue  Room  at  the  Facul- 
ty Club  for  our  traditional  separate  luncheon 
on  Saturday,  May  27.  Plans  for  joint  activities 
with  the  men  are  under  way  Call  us  for  ideas 
and  suggestions:  Diane  Lake  Northrop,  pres- 
ident {20.1)  633-7288;  Rebecca  Anderson 
Huntington,  reunion  gift  chairman  (308)  785- 
128^:  and  reunion  committee  members, 
Alveretta  Tupper  Murphy  (401)  274-8740, 
Maureen  O'Brien  Sheehan  (401)  274-2888, 
aiul  Margaret  Nahabit  (401)  4,33-1 170. 

Joseph  A.  Meschino  has  been  appointed 
director  cil  industrial  liaison,  office  of  the  vice 
provost.  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottes- 
ville. The  office  of  the  vice  provost  is  respon- 
sible for  initiating  and  developing  programs 
and  exchanges  between  the  university  and 
the  industrial  sector,  including  research 
grants,  contracts,  and  consultations. 

Sherman  A.  Strickhouser,  Warwick,  K.I., 
has  added  a  weekly,  one-hour  television  pro- 
gram to  his  schedule.  He  continues  to  host  a 
daily,  three-hour  radio  talk  program  and 
teaches  broadcast-oriented  courses 
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Donald  P.  Trepte  and  Barbara  Crippen 
Trepte  are  happy  to  be  back  Hast.  They  are 
living  in  Dennis,  Mass.,  on  Cape  Cod,  after 
ten  "fun"  years  in  California.  Don  is  still  in 
advertising,  working  on  the  )eep/ Eagle  ac- 
count, and  Bobbi  works  part-lime  as  a  recep- 
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Ronald  A.  Schwartz  '56 


James  M.  DeMund,  of  Dow  &  Conclon, 
liu  .,  I  Kntlmd,  L  onn.,  was  honored  as  1988 
Realtor  of  the  Year  by  the  Greater  Hartford 
Association  of  Realtors,  Inc  ,  at  their  quarter- 
ly general  membership  dinner  in  September. 
1  le  has  been  a  realtor  for  twenty-nine  years 
and  has  served  the  realtor  association  as  a  di- 
rector, vice  president,  anci  president.  I  le  is  a 
former  president  of  the  Bnns  n  C  lub  ot  Hart- 
ford. His  stepson  is  Jameison  B.  Martin  '89. 
Jim  lives  in  West  I  lartlord. 

Ken  Colder  (see  Ginny  Colder  '84). 

Daniel  K.  Hardenbergh,  Boston,  writes 
that  his  tirst  grandson,  Andrew  Medlin 
Hardenbergh  (class  of  2009),  was  born  to 
Craig  and  Aimee  I  lardenbergh  (Maryland 
'83)  of  Arlington,  Va.  "I'm  into  my  second  ca- 
reer," Dan  writes,  "bringing  companies  to 
Massachusetts  with  our  state's  newly-formed 
Office  of  Business  De\  elopment.  Good  stuff!" 

James  R.  Kelley  has  announced  his  resig- 
nation as  headmaster  of  Blair  Academy  in 
Blairstown,  N.J.,  at  the  end  of  the  present 
academic  year  During  the  last  decade,  Jim 
has  overseen  the  addition  of  a  mid-campus 
playing  field,  six  faculty  residences,  and  ex- 
tensive renovations  to  dormitories  and  class- 
rooms on  the  315-acre  campus.  A  new  $3- 
million  building  for  science,  mathematics, 
and  computer  science  is  also  being  built.  Jim 
moved  to  Blair  in  1976,  after  serving  seven 
years  as  associate  dean  of  the  College  and 
dean  of  freshmen  at  Brown.  He  and  his  wife, 
Elaine,  have  two  children:  James,  Jr.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Blair  staff;  and  Kristin,  who  is  at- 
tending Sb'NY-I'urchase. 

Nancy  Pollock  Stavis,  Newton  Center, 
Mass.,  writes  that  1988  was  an  eventful  year. 
"In  January,  my  daughter,  Sara  Stavis  Alt- 
man  '82,  presented  us  with  our  first  grand- 
child, Jennifer  Sophie  Altman  (2010?).  The 
proud  great-grandparents  are  Hyman  Pol- 
lock '30  and  Ida  Cohen  Pollock  '31,  of  Fall 
River,  Mass.  Then,  m  May,  our  other  daugh- 
ter, Emily,  married  David  Polstein,  of 
Bridgelim,  Maine." 
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Robert  A.  Corrigan,  professor  of  English 
and  former  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Boston,  from  1979  to  1988, 
has  been  appointed  the  twelfth  president  of 
San  Francisco  State  University.  He  began  his 
duties  on  Sept.  19.  Prior  to  his  chancellor- 
ship, he  was  provost  for  arts  and  humanities 
and  professor  of  English  and  American  stud- 
ies at  the  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  and  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences and  professor  ol  English  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  Kansas  City. 
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H 

Jan  Bertram  and  Joseph  J.  Miluski  (sei 
Mary  K.  Miluski  81) 

Bob  Murphy,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  was  the 


Top  doc 

Dr  Ronald  A.  Schwartz  ,  a  primary- 
care  physician  at  the  Truesdale  Clinic 
in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  and  chief 
of  the  medical  division  of  Charlton 
Memorial  Hospital,  has  been  named 
one  of  the  top  twenty-five  primary- 
care  physicians  in  eastern  Mas- 
sachusetts by  Boston  Magazine.  An  in- 
structor in  community  health  at 
Brown  and  a  visiting  lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Nursing,  he  recently  became  certified 
in  geriatric  medicine.  "The  population 
is  shifting,"  he  said  in  an  October  arti- 
cle in  the  Fall  River  Herald  Neu's. 
"There  is  a  new  need  for  a  subspecial- 
ty such  as  geriatrics." 

In  1965,  Dr.  Schwartz  was  a  chief 
resident,  internal  medicine,  at  the 
Naval  Hospital  in  Guam,  and  from 
1967  to  1969  he  was  a  staff  internist  at 
the  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  1969  he  joined  Truesdale 
and  in  1986  he  was  appointed  to 
Charlton.  Dr.  Schwartz  is  president  of 
the  Commonwealth  Physicians  Health 
I'lan  and  is  town  physician  and  mem- 
ber of  the  professional  advisory  board 
in  Somerset,  Massachusetts.  More 
than  14,000  doctors  were  surveyed  by 
Boflon  Magazine  for  the  "top  doc" 
awards. 

Dr.  Schwartz  was  presented  with  a 
poster-sized  cover  of  the  magazine  by 
Paul  Duffv,  manager  of  special  mar- 
kets forSandoz  Pharmaceuticals.  "We 
wanted  to  recogni/e  his  achievement," 
Duffy  said.  "1  think  it's  especially  a 
great  honor  when  you  consider  he 
was  nominated  by  his  peers." 
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only  American  saxophonist  to  perform  at  the 
all-Japan  Dixieland  Festival  in  Kobe,  Japan, 
last  June.  His  Latin  jazz  sextet  was  then  fea- 
tured in  the  summer  jazz  series  at  Stanford. 
Bob  was  recently  ranked  sixteenth  among 
traditional  jazz  soprano  saxophonists,  tied 
with  the  late  Woody  Herman,  according  to  a 
'  reader's  poll  in  ]azzoIo^;i/,  a  New  Orleans- 
based  jazz  magazine. 

C.  William  Stamm,  Stonington,  Conn.,  re- 
tired after  ten  years  at  New  England  Savings 
Bank  in  New  London,  Conn.,  and  is  back  in 
school.  He  is  studying  psychology  and  com- 
puter science  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. "It's  exciting  to  be  on  a  college  campus 
again,"  he  writes. 
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I    The  class  of  1959  reunion  committee  is 
working  hard  to  make  the  30th  reunion  the 
'  best  one  ever.  The  first  meeting  was  held  on 
Sept  16  with  co-chairpersons  Bill  Flynn  and 
Adrian  Plante  presidmg  Tentativ  e  plans 
were  made  for  a  cocktail  party  on  Fridas;  pri- 
or to  the  Brown  Bear  Buffet,  and  dinner  at 
the  Agawam  Hunt  Club  on  Saturday,  preced- 
ing the  25th  anniversary  of  the  l\ips  Concert, 
sponsored  by  the  Brown  and  Pembroke  clubs 
of  Rhode  Island.  Suggestions  and  ideas  for 
other  events  are  welcomed.  Contact:  Class  of 
1959,  Brown  University,  Box  1859,  Provi- 
I  dence,  R.I.  02912. 

In  order  to  receive  all  reunion  informa- 
tion, please  be  sure  your  address  is  current 
with  the  alumni  information  and  records  de- 
partment. That  phone  number  is  (401)  863- 
1883.  Please  mark  your  calendars  now  and 
plan  to  attend  your  30th  reunion.  May  26  to 
29. 

Hope  Owen  McMahon  writes  that  she  is 
living  in  Portland,  Maine,  "after  wanting  to 
be  here  for  a  long  time.  Maine  is  a  'state  of 
grace.'  1  am  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 
My  daughter,  Tara,  is  a  freshman  at  Syra- 
cuse." 

Dr.  Clark  A.  Sammartino,  .Niirth  Kings- 
town, R.I.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Dental  Association.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Donated  Dental  Services 
Program  and  of  the  Rhode  Island  Chapter  of 
Dentistry  for  the  Handicapped.  Clark  has 
also  been  elected  into  the  Pierre  Fouchard  So- 
ciety, an  international  honorary  dental  soci- 
ety' 

David  Toser  has  opened  a  costume  de- 
sign and  rental  firm  in  New  York  City  called 
In  Costume,  Inc.  He  lives  in  New  York  City. 

Linda  Davis  Williams  has  begun  her 
twentieth  year  of  teaching  in  the  public 
school  system  in  Pearsall,  Texas.  Her  hus- 
band, Sid,  is  a  county  judge,  rancher,  and 
artist.  "Our  children  are  grown  and  gone;  our 
granddaughter  is  a  delight.  Reunions  are  ear- 
lier each  year.  We  will  try  to  make  the  30th 
for  sure.  Everyone  be  there!" 
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sel  at  General  Electric's  major  appliance  busi- 
ness headquarters  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Ted  also 
resigned  as  chairman  of  Indiana  Sports  Cor- 
poration. Under  his  direction,  123  sports 
events  were  staged  in  Indianapolis  in  the 
past  eight  years,  including  last  summer's  Pan 
American  Games.  Ted  is  a  Brown  trustee. 
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Richard  Grant  writes  that  "with  Todd 
graduated  from  Tulane's  Freeman  School  of 
Business,  and  Sally  in  her  second  year  at 
Wheaton,  I  feel  that  we  are  on  the  down  side. 
Jan  and  1  are  enjoying  our  life  in  Kingston, 
R.I.  She  relaxes  with  such  things  as  directing 
Tlic  King  and  I  at  The  Players  in  Providence, 
and  I  spend  as  much  time  as  I  can  with  my 
clubs  on  the  local  golf  courses." 

Robert  G.  Heap,  Jr.,  Cranston,  R.I.,  says, 
"As  the  nursing  shortage  deepens,  I  have  de- 
cided to  travel  on  short  term  assignments  in 
the  New  England  area.  I  have  recently  spent 
three  months  at  Hartford  (Conn.)  Hospital." 

Ann  Gail  Scacciotti  Shahinian.  East 
Greenwich,  RI.,  reports  that  her  daughter, 
Bethany,  is  a  freshman 

Flavil  Q.  "Van"  Van  Dyke,  a  retired  re- 
gional manager  for  IBM  in  New  Jersey  and  a 
former  president  of  the  IBM  Advanced  Man- 
agement School,  was  presented  with  an 
award  in  September  in  recognition  of  his  vol- 
unteer work  with  the  National  Executive  Ser- 
vice Corps  (NESC).  He  is  principal  owner  of 
Flavil  Q.  Van  Dyke  &  Associates  and  lives  in 
Franklin  Lakes,  N.J. 
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K  Theodore  R.  Boehm  resigned  in  Septem- 
ber as  a  partner  m  the  Indianapolis  law  firm 
of  Baker  &  Daniels  to  become  general  coun- 


Dr  Joseph  S.  Blinick,  Portland,  Maine, 
was  named  a  fellow  of  the  American  College 
of  Radiology  (ACR)  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Cincinnati  in  September,  ACR  is  a  national 
organization  serving  more  than  20,000  radi- 
ologists, radiation  oncologists,  and  radiologi- 
cal physicists. 

On  Nov.  9,  fifty  years  after  Krylstallnacht, 
RIAS  (Rundfunk  im  Amerikanischen  Sektcir) 
in  West  Berlin  broadcast  "Nach  Weissensee," 
a  seventy-minute  radio  feature  about  the 
great  Jewish  cemetery  of  Berlin  Originally 
produced  five  years  ago  bs-  Richard  Koste- 
lanetz  and  two  West  Berlin  colleagues,  this 
program  has  since  been  broadcast  through- 
out the  German  radio  system.  The  memorial 
presentation  represents  the  first  rebroadcast 
by  the  station  that  originally  commissioned 
it.  A  frequent  contributor  of  features  and 
lioi>piL'l  to  German  radio,  Richard  also  co- 
produced,  with  grants  from  the  Berlin  Senat 
and  Inter  Nations,  a  series  of  prize-winning 
documentary  short  films  about  the  cemetery 
and  the  world  represented  there.  With  six 
soundtracks  composed  of  fresh  testimony  in 
six  different  languages,  these  films  -  Ein  Vcr- 
lorencs  Berlin,  EtI  Foilorat  Berlin,  A  Berlin  Lent, 
Berlin  Perdu,  El  Berlin  Perdida,  Berlin  sche- 
einena  jother  (1983-88)  -  will  be  screened  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  in  a  special  showing 
at  New  York's  revived  Anthology  Film 
Archives  in  1989.  Richard  lives  in  New  York 
City. 


Katherine  Jacobs  Armentrout  and  W. 
Scott  Armentrout  (see  Jay  Andrews  Jacobs 

'37). 

After  four  years  as  superintendent  for 
Brooklyn  and  Staten  Island  high  schools  in 
New  York  City,  Joseph  K.  Fisler  was  piromot- 
ed  in  September  to  superintendent  for  opera- 
tions of  the  division  of  high  schools.  He  is 
working  on  his  Ed.D.  at  Fordham  and  lives 
in  Staten  Island. 

Lee  A.  Korhumel  was  married  to  Carol 
Jean  Mulch  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  April  17  in 
Scottsdale.  They  are  living  in  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Joanna  E.  Rapf  writes  that  she  and  her 
son,  Alexander,  were  in  London  last  summer 
where  she  did  research  on  Buster  Keaton  at 
Thames  Television.  "Now  we  are  back  in 
Norman,  where  Alex,  who  is  in  the  sixth 
grade,  is  taking  French  horn  lessons,  and  1 
continue  to  teach  film  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma." 
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Joyce  Leffler  Eldridge  was  honored  at  a 
reception  at  Bostons  Lafayette  Hotel  for  her 
ser\ice  to  the  Jewish  community  as  public  re- 
lations director  of  Hebrew  College  and  the 
Bureau  of  Jewish  Education.  Her  8-year-old 
daughter,  Robin,  recently  completed  a  pilot 
for  a  television  show,  "A  Likely  Story."  Joyce 
lives  in  West  Newton,  Mass. 


Vermont  Inauii 


En|oy  discussing  such  topics  as  Shake- 
speare, Perestroika  or  Business  Ethics 
while  invigorated  by  the  natural  green 
beauty  of  Vermont,  University  Profes- 
sors from  the  Northeast's  most  prestigi- 
ous institutions  will  lend  support  and 
guidance  to  your  mind  while  our 
hospitality  statt  will  insure  your  physi- 
cal comfort.  The  finest  Vermont  Inns 
have  been  chosen  to  host  some  thirty 
varied  sessions.  A  unique  way  to  enjoy 
outdoor  activities,  expand  your  mind 
and  meet  Interesting  people,  this 
experience  you  will  not  soon  forget 


For  more  information  and  a  1989 
Summer  Session  Schedule  contact: 


A  ®l 

Vermont  Inquiry 

P.O.  Box  207 
North  Clarendon 
Vermont  05759 


802 
747-4489 

24  hours 
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Ellen  Shapiro  McDonald  is  ai-.iuthor, 
with  liir  husband,  I  orivsl,  ol  <i  volume  of  es- 
says entitled  Requiem:  Vtirmtum-^  on  Eigh- 
teeiilh-Cciiluri/  T/ic»irs  (University  Press  of 
Kansas),  They  live  in  Coker,  Ala. 
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Saul  B.  Kom  ond  liis  wife,  Naomi,  will 
celebrate  their  twentieth  wedding  anniver- 
sary on  Christmas  Day.  Naomi  ( Ihe  t  ollege 
of  St.  Rose  and  University  of  Buffalo)  is  di- 
rector of  social  work  services  at  1  lori/on 
Hospital,  a  short-term  psychiatric  hospital. 
Saul  brokers  diamonds  and  precious,  colored 
gem  stones  wholesale  to  the  trade  and  "to 
Brown  alumni  this  Christmas,  in  order  to 
help  underwrite  a  family  expedition  to  China 
with  daughter,  Shoshauua,  17,  and  son,  Uri 
Maximilian,  14.  Please  call  evenings:  (813) 
894-6501   Or  write:  Fourth  Generation  Inc., 
c/o  Kstate  Diamonds  by  Saul,  20.S  20th  Ave., 
N.F.,  St   Petersburg,  Fla.  3.3704." 

Richard  True  has  been  awarded  the  1987 
Paul  K.ippaport  Best  Paper  Award  from  the 
lEHF  Flectron  Devices  Society  for  his  paper 
entitled,  "Emittance  and  the  Design  of  Beam 
Formation,  Transport,  and  Collection  Sys- 
tems in  Periodically  Focussed  TWT's."  Dick 
is  a  senior  scientist  at  Litton  Industries  and 
has  served  as  associate  editor  of  Transactions 
on  Electron  Dci'ices  for  the  past  three  years. 
1  le  lives  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 
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William  F.  Tomeny  has  been  named 
senior  vice  president  of  Key  Bank  of  Central 
New  York  NA,  a  $2.4-billion  bank  in  Syra- 
cuse. Bill  is  head  of  the  consumer  credit  de- 
partment and  was  previously  a  commercial 
loan  officer.  He  lives  in  Clay,  N.Y.,  with  his 
wife,  Maureen,  and  daughter,  Jennifer. 
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I  )r  R.  Bruce  Gillie  and  his  wife,  Polly,  an- 
nounce the  liirth  ol  their  daughter,  Anne 
Dubuque  Ciillie,  on  June  6.  Their  first  child  is 
3.  They  live  in  Westerly,  R.l. 

Jay  Austin  Jacobs  (see  Jay  Andrews  Ja- 
cobs 37) 


First  in  the  field 
in  bicycle  vacations 

for  adiili.sdtall  abilities, 

ihc  iiliinialc  in  luxury  bicycle  vac-ationing. 

i:xc|ulsitc  accommcxJations  and  dining 

Hiking  ai  its  best  in  l'r;ince,  Italy.  Ireland, 

Switzerland,  New  Knglanil,  Cjriblx-an, 

Nova  Scolia.  Mid  Atlaniic  Slates. 

Trips  designed  by  the  most  exix-rlenced 

professionals  in  ihe  indusin,' 

Write  or  tall  for  free  catalog 

l>0  Box  Vis,  Wati-rtnin  Cir.,  \T  0%^ 

802244S136 

lilWlHH 

mm 
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Karen  Freeman  Lowe  writes  that  she  is 
"thrilled  to  report  that  her  daughter,  Debo- 
rah, is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1992,  Becom- 
ing rcacquainted  with  the  excitement  of 
Brown  through  Deborah  is  true  pleasure  1 
am  serving  as  president  of  Temple  Shalo,  a 
Reform  Jewish  Congregation  in  Chevy 
Chase,  Md."  The  Lowes  live  in  Rockville, 
Md 


the  experience  at  some  point."  They  live  in 
Guilford,  Conn. 
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Iht'  2(lth  reunion  committee  has  been 
meeting  since  September  1987.  A  tentative 
list  of  activities  includes  a  cocktail  party  and 
dinner  on  Friday  evening  prior  to  the  Cam- 
pus Dance,  a  "Spring  Weekend  Revival"  at 
the  Pembroke  Field  House  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, a  tour  of  Providence  on  Sunday,  and  a 
parting  cocktail  party  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

Tile  members  of  the  reunion  coiiimitlee 
are  Win  Major,  Milt  Slepkow,  Jay  Shapiro, 
Edward  Burnam,  Linda  Abbott  Antonucci, 
Joseph  Petteruti,  Liz  Holochwost,  Guiller- 
mo  Bahomon,  Robert  N,  Huseby,  Sr.,  Joel 
Silverberg,  and  Richard  S.  Blackman  Nan 
Tracy  '4^  is  our  reunion  coordinator.  All  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  urge  you  to 
make  every  effort  to  return.  The  dates  are 
May  26  through  .May  29. 

Paul  H.D.  Payton  "visited  the  Campus 
Dance,  stayed  in  a  Brown  dorm  for  the  first 
time  in  twenty-one  years,  and  visited  WBRU, 
my  old  stomping  grounds,  in  its  new  home. 
Meantime,  voice-over  anci  music  work  ccm- 
tinues  at  my  own  Presence  Productions,  Box 
1101,  Cromwell,  Conn.  06416.  (203)  721-1048. 
Y'all  write  or  call," 

Frank  A,  Tucker,  Jr.,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed director  of  design  and  construction 
services  for  Tru-Con  Corporation  in  St.  Louis. 
His  wife,  Gayle,  teaches  figure  skating.  They 
have  two  daughters  in  grammar  school  and 
live  in  Des  Peres,  Mo. 


I 
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Dr.  Edward  V.  Lally,  Barrington,  R.l ,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  division  of 
rheumatology  at  Roger  Williams  General 
Hospital  in  Providence  and  of  the  Brown 
University  Program  in  Medicine.  He  is  an  as- 
sistant professor  ol  medicine  at  Brown. 

Robert  D.  Schwartz  recently  chaired  a 
continuing  legal  education  seminar  on 
debtor  and  creditor  rights  and  also  delivered 
a  lecture  on  bankruptcy  at  Georgia  State  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law,  "I  am  alive  and  well 
and  playing  Softball,  1  made  it  to  Curt  Ben- 
nett's fortieth  birthday  party.  Curl  and  Susie 
(Cameron)  '71  are  looking  great  John  Vuke- 
lich  ^M\d  his  wife,  Linda,  were  there,  too,  also 
looking  terrific."  Bob  lives  in  Atlanta. 
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Susan  Cameron  Bennett  (see  Robert  D. 
Schwartz  71)) 

I  )i  Mary  Jane  Minkin  and  Steve  Pincus 
announce  the  birth  of  Allegra  Morgan  on 
May  27.  Mary  Jane  advocates  that  "all  obste- 
tricians and  gynecologists  (which  I  am)  try 


I 
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Robert  H.  Cole,  "one  of  the  longest  bache- 
lor holdouts  of  the  class,  succumbed  to  wed- 
ded bliss  by  marrying  Madeleine  Bir- 
mingham on  Sef>t,  10,"  The  Coles  are  living 
at  10044  Conway  Rd„St,  Louis,  Mo,  63124. 

Andrew  J.  Geller  and  Elizabeth  I  iiggins 
were  married  on  Oct.  16.  They  live  in  Arling- 
ton, Mass. 

Marion  Sherry  Hankins  and  her  husband, 
Joe,  iTio\  ed  liack  to  \orlolk,  .Mass.,  last  year 
and  are  enjoying  the  cool  weather.  Marion  is 
technical  publications  manager  at  Viewlogic 
Systems  in  Marlboro,  Mass.,  a  producer  of 
CAE  software  for  design  and  simulation  of 
integrated  circuits. 

Karen  Leggett-Abouraya,  Rockville,  Md., 
writes:  "I'm  exaclK  \s  here  1  was  when  1  first 
left  Providence  almost  thirteen  years  ago, 
but,  thank  goodness,  my  job  has  changed 
substantially  lor  the  better.  I  am  morning 
news  anchor  but  also  anchor/writer/produc- 
er for  an  hour-long  newsmagazine  called 
'Noon'  on  WMAL.  We  talk  about  everything 
from  religion  to  international  politics  to  child 
care.  It  has  been  fun  and  challenging.  Most 
importantly,  though,  my  husband,  Tharwat 
Abouraya,  and  1  are  the  delighted  parents  of 
Adam,  5,  and  Nadia,  2  1  /2.  They  are  more 
fun  and  more  challenging  than  any  work  ex- 
perience could  possibly  be." 


i 
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J.  Leslie  Austin  was  married  to  Uma  Ra 
in  May  of  last  year  They  are  living  in  Albany, 
N.Y.,  and  attending  the  State  University  of 
New  York. 

Norbert  P.  Donelly  is  moving  with  his 
family  to  Gubbio,  Italy,  for  two  years  to  start 
an  import/export  consulting  business.  His 
address  in  the  U.S.  is  50  East  80th  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10021, 

Michael  R,  Gross  has  been  promoted  to 
second  vice  president  m  the  group  pension 
area  of  The  Travelers  Insurance  Company, 
where  he  is  in  charge  of  guaranteed  products 
underwriting  and  marketing,  ",Mv  youngest 
child  has  'left  the  nest'  for  kindergarten,"  he 
writes,  "and  my  wife  is  phasing  out  of  child- 
rearing  and  into  independent  work,"  Michael 
and  his  family  li\e  in  West  I  lartlord.  Conn. 

Kevin  D.  Morley  and  his  wife,  Dr  Linda 
A.  Bishop,  announce  the  birth  of  Katherine 
Alice  Morley  on  July  16.  "In  honor  of  the 
event  we've  added  onto  our  home  in  Yar- 
mouth Port,  Mass.,"  Kevin  writes.  "Linda 
practices  pediatrics  in  1  lyannis,  and  I'm  a 
freelance  technical  writer  specializing  in  mar- 
keting literature  for  the  computer  industry." 

Louis  Peck  has  been  named  editor  of 
Canifnii^ns  and  Elections  magazine,  a  Wash- 
ington, D.C. -based  bi-monthly  reporting  on 
strategies  and  trends  in  political  campaign- 
ing. He  lives  in  Bethesda,  Md 

Diana  Chasan  van  den  Boogaard  and  her 
husband,  l\ert,  announce  Ihe  birth  ol  their 
second  child,  Ion  Burton,  in  April  1987,  Their 
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Dana  Buchman  '73 


Clothes  that 
*give  pleasure' 


Dana  Buchman  has  been  getting  a  lot  of 
press  lately.  The  former  head  knit  design- 
er with  Liz  Claiborne  now  has  her  own 
fall  fashion  line,  a  career  wardrobe  that 
can  be  worn  with  equal  comfort  in  the  of- 
fice, at  dinner,  or  during  a  weekend  in  the 
country.  An  English  major  at  Brown, 
Buchman  said  in  an  interview  last  Sep- 
tember in  the  Orange  County  Register  (San- 
ta Ana,  CaUf.)  that  she  never  imagined  a 
career  as  a  designer.  After  Brown,  she 
studied  art  in  London  and  went  to  New 
York  City  with  her  portfolio.  "It  was  bv 
accident,  really.  My  first  job  when  I  came 
to  New  York  in  1 976  was  working  as  a 
fashion  gofer.  Then  five  years  ago  1  went 
to  work  for  Liz  Claiborne  and  ended  up 
as  her  head  knit  designer."  Claiborne  and 
her  husband  are  backing  Buchnian's  one- 
year-old  line. 

Buchman  says  that  "clothes  should 


daughter,  Theresa  Rose,  is  6  1/2.  They  have 
been  living  in  Washington,  D.C.,  since  July 
1986,  and  recently  settled  into  a  hciuse  in 
I  Germantown,  Md.  Diana  is  a  freelance  video 
writer  and  producer,  and  Evert  is  the  vice 
president  of  construction  for  Goodman 
Homes,  a  builder  of  exclusive  custom  homes 
in  McLean,  Va. 

Steven  Rathgeb  Smith  and  his  family 
mo\ed  to  Durham,  N.C.,  where  he  is  an  as- 
sistant professor  at  Duke  University  in  the 
Institute  of  Policy  Sciences  and  Public  Af- 
fairs. Steven  is  also  affiliated  with  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Philanthropv  and  Volun- 
tarism. He  and  his  wife.  Penny,  have  three 
children:  Jeremy,  Miranda,  and  Allison.  Their 
address  is  2133  Sunset  Ave.,  Durham  27705. 

Shelley  Feldman  Wallace  has  opened  her 
own  busmess.  The  Wallace  Law  Registry,  a 
placement  and  counseling  center  for  atfor- 


give  pleasure.  I  design  for  regular  people. 
1  hate  to  call  them  classic;  it  sounds  so 
boring.  I  like  to  think  of  my  clothes  as  a 
mentality,  a  lifestyle.  I  wear  them,  and  my 
seventy-two-year-old  mother  wears 
them." 

In  an  article  in  the  September  issue  of 
Mempiliis,  a  Tennessee  monthlv  magazine, 
she  said,  "Fashion  isn't  high  art,  and  one 
difference  is  that  you  know  instantly  if 
people  love  it.  If  it  sells,  it  was  great;  if  it 
doesn't,  it  wasn't."  And  the  designer 
added,  "Every  woman  has  something  in 
her  wardrobe  that  she  reaches  for  a  lot, 
that  she's  disappointed  to  remember  she's 
taken  to  the  dry  cleaners.  I  want  my  label 
to  be  one  of  those." 


neys.  Shelley  writes  that  the  service  is  unique 
because  "we  place  highly  qualified  and  expe- 
rienced attorneys  in  temporary  and  part-time 
as  well  as  permanent  positions.  1  love  work- 
ing with  attorneys  -  they're  such  a  bright  and 
articulate  group  of  individuals."  Shelley  lives 
in  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
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'£li  Dr  Theodore  J.  Clarke,  after  finishing 
medical  school  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
and  a  residency  at  Wake  Forest  University, 
returned  with  his  wife,  Carol,  and  their  two 
sons,  Nicholas  and  Ryan,  to  Denver  to  join 
Western  Orthopaedics,  where  he  practices 
adult  reconstructive  and  sports  medicine  or- 
thopaedics. "As  Don  Began  reminded  me, 
'You  finally  have  a  real  job.'  Carol  has  passed 
the  Colorado  bar  exam,  and  the  boys  are 


thri\ing  in  the  Rockies." 

John  Heasley  and  his  wife,  Rosemary,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  their  daughter,  Rachel 
Lenox  Heasle\-,  on  Sept.  5  in  Ellicott  City,  Md. 

Dr.  Amy  Paller  is  the  head  of  pediatric 
dermatology  at  The  Children's  Memorial 
Hospital  of  Chicago.  Amy  and  her  husband, 
Etahn  Colen,  have  two  children:  Joshua,  2, 
and  Max,  3  months. 

David  H.  Schulson  (see  Henry  H.  Schul- 
son  77) 

Harper  &  Row  has  published  Marcia 
Yudkjn's  Freelance  Writnig  for  Magaimef  and 
Ncivff'aperf:  Breaknig  In  Without  Selling  Out, 
which  is  based  on  her  experiences  writing  ar- 
ticles for  ^As.,  Psychology  Today,  Yankee,  The 
Boston  Globe,  and  The  Nezv  York  Tunes,  among 
others.  The  book  is  being  offered  by  the  Book 
of  the  Month  Club  and  the  Quality  Paper- 
back Book  Club.  Marcia  is  presenting  writing 
and  publishing  workshops  throughout  New 
England  and  the  East  this  fall  and  winter.  She 
lives  in  Boston, 

James  Stern  Zisson  and  Anita  Nan 
Neinian  were  married  on  Oct.  16  at  the  Four 
Seasons  Hotel  in  Boston  by  Rabbi  Alan 
Turetz.  Anita,  a  graduate  of  Skidmore  Col- 
lege and  New  York  Uni\'ersity,  has  been  an 
assistant  vice  president  of  national  training 
administration  at  Shearson  Lehman  Hutton 
in  New  York  and  is  now  on  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence. James  is  a  vice  president  and  financial 
consultant  at  Shearson  Lehman  Hutton  at 
Phillips  Point  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  firm's  director's  council. 
He  is  the  son  of  Miles  M.  Zisson  '38.  James 
and  Anita  are  li\'ing  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
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_     Dr  William  E.  Golden,  a  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  internist,  was  re-elected  to  a  three-year 
term  on  the  board  of  tmstees  of  the  American 
Society  of  Internal  .Medicine  at  the  society's 
32nd  annual  meeting  in  Atlanta  in  October. 
He  holds  a  number  of  academic  positions  at 
the  University  of  Arkansas  for  Medical  Sci- 
ences, including  director  of  the  division  of 
general  internal  medicine,  assistant  professor 
in  the  department  of  medicine,  and  adjunct 
professor  in  the  uni\ersity's  health  adminis- 
tration program.  President  of  the  Arkansas 
Society  of  Internal  Medicine,  he  has  been  ac- 
tive in  the  American  Medical  Associaton 
since  his  medical  school  days.  In  addition,  he 
has  been  active  in  the  Arkansas  Medical  Soci- 
ety and  the  Pulaski  County  Medical  Society. 
He  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Ph\sicians. 

Richard  I.  Kolsky  has  been  named  \ice 
president  of  The  MAC  Group,  an  internation- 
al management  consulting  firm.  He  is  based 
in  Chicago,  where  he  is  responsible  for  man- 
aging the  firm's  Midwest  insurance  practice. 

Stuart  H.  Sobel  and  Lori  E.  Cohen  were 
married  on  March  27  at  The  New  Standard 
Club  in  Atlanta.  John  C.  Stern  was  one  of  the 
groomsmen.  After  a  honeymoon  sailing  the 
Society  Islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  they  re- 
turned to  Miami  Beach,  where  Lori  has  her 
own  court  reporting  agency  and  Stviart  con- 
tinues practicing  law  with  his  brother.  Jack 
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(Yale  72),  as  Sybol  and  Sobel,  PA.  The  firm 
does  general  civil  litigation.  Stuart  is  build- 
ing a  commercial,  construction,  and  legal 
malpractice  litigation  practice.  He  and  Lori 
are  searching  for  a  Deco  home  in  Miami 
Beach  to  restore  and  reno\ate  and  where 
thev  plan  to  raise  a  family.  Stuart  adds  that 
he  recently  saw  Dave  Sholem,  who  was  in 
Miami  on  business.  Tlu\  J  love  to  hear  from 
classmates  at  (305)  358-1602  (work)  or  (305) 
861-5427  (home). 

Ross  Stein  (sec  Sharon  Lack  Stein  76). 

Dan  Woog,  VVeslport,  Conn  ,  has  traveled 
to  Brazil,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Australia  in 
the  past  eighteen  months,  lie  is  a  freelance 
writer  and  a  high  school  soccer  coach. 
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William  P.  Barbeosch,  after  spending  the 
summer  at  the  New  York  City  office  of  the 
Swiss  Bank  Corporation,  returned  to  the  Yale 
School  of  Management  for  his  second  year  of 
business  school.  Bill's  wife,  Marta  B.  Varela, 
has  been  working  full-time  for  the  George 
Bush  presidential  campaign.  Bill  and  Marta 
can  be  reacheci  at  1441  Third  Ave.,  Apt.  5F, 
.\'ew  York,  N.Y  10024  or  at  492  Whitney 
Ave.,  Apt.  2A,  \ew  Haven,  Conn.  06511. 

Dr.  Kenneth  J.  Herzl-Betz  finished  his 
ob/gyn  residency  at  The  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1987,  "the  same  day  our 
third  son,  Siegfried,  was  born,"  and  joined  a 
group  practice  in  Elmira,  N.Y.  Hans,  their  1 
lb.,  12  oz.,  26- week  preemie,  is  now  4,  and 
Max  is  2  1 II.  Ken's  wife,  Louise  Herzl-Betz, 
is  taking  a  break  from  practicing  law  to  be  a 
full-time  mother  I'hev  li\e  in  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Daniel  S.  O'Connel!  recently  founded 
Vestar  Capital  Partners,  Inc.,  with  six  other 
former  members  of  The  First  Boston  Corpo- 
ration's leveraged  buyout  group.  Vestar  Cap- 
ital is  a  private  investment  firm  specializing 
in  management  buyouts  and  recapitaliza- 
tions of  small-  to  medium-sized  companies. 
Norman  W.  Alpert  '80  is  a  partner  in  the 
firm.  Dan,  who  is  president  of  Vestar,  was 
formerly  managing  director  and  co-head  of 
First  Boston's  leveraged  buyout  group.  He 
and  his  wife,  Gloria,  are  expecting  their 
fourth  child  in  the  spring.  They  live  in  River- 
side, Conn. 

Judith  Hambleton  Radice  and  Richard 
Radice  .iniuniiue  Ihe  birth  ol  Iheir  d.uighler. 


BARBADOS 

Villa  and  Spa  rental  in  exclusive 
Sandy  Lane  Estates 

Complelely  private  compound  in  romantic 
selling  on  golf  course  near  ocean,  wilti  6  bed- 
rooms and  6  baltis  Gazebo  lor  outside  dining. 
50  It  pool.  Ilgtiled  tennis  court,  indoor  alr- 
condilioned  racquelball  court,  wtilrlpool.  ctiam- 
pionship  billiards,  ping  pong,  trampoline,  stiul- 
lleboard.  outdoor  racquelball  and  basketball 
courts  Friendly  stall  Including  butleress. 
tiousekeeper,  cooks,  maids  and  laundress 

Also  great  environment  (or  small  corporalo 
meetings  Elite,  Exceptional,  Exciling!  Send 
for  brochure.  David  Lawson  (301)  770-5600 
Weekdays  9  to  5. 


Amanda,  in  May.  She  joins  her  brother, 
Michael,  3  1/2.  Rich  and  Judi  live  in  Scotia, 
N.Y.,  where  Rich  is  a  marketing  manager  for 
the  turbine  operation  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  and  Judi  is  a  full-time  mother. 

Sharon  Lack  Stein  and  Ross  Stein  '75 
have  mo\ed  four  times  since  coming  to  the 
San  Francisco  area  seven  years  ago.  Elena 
Rachel  was  born  on  Sept.  22,  and  Monica  is  3. 
"We  are  delighted,  if  a  little  exhausted,"  they 
write.  Sharon  works  at  Apple  Computer,  and 
Ross  works  at  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 
Their  address  is  119  Scenic  Dr,  Redwood 
City,  Cihl.  M4ll(,2.  (41  =i)  367-7566. 

Karen  Stevenson-Brady  and  her  hus- 
band, Patrick,  announce  the  birth  of  their  sec- 
ond child,  Sean  Clifford,  on  May  14.  He  joins 
his  sister,  Kristen,  2.  They  live  in  Petaluma, 
Cahf 
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Roberta  Rosenthal  Kwall  and  her  hus- 
band. Jcttre\  l.ouis  kwall  (Bucknell  '77),  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  their  second  child,  Rachel 
Lvnne,  on  Aug.  12.  Their  older  daughter, 
Shanna  Yael,  is  2  1 12.  Roberta  is  an  associate 
professor  of  law  at  DePaul  University  Col- 
lege of  Law.  Their  address  is  1045  Hillside 
Ave.,  Deerfield,  111.  60015, 

Dr  Susan  Van  Ginkel  Lincoln  and  her 
husband,  Thomas  Lincoln  (Harvard  '77),  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  their  third  daughter, 
Hannah  Elizabeth  Lincoln,  on  Aug.  27.  She 
joins  her  sisters:  Jennifer,  4,  and  Rachel,  2.  Su- 
san is  a  fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  and  has  a  busy 
practice  on  the  South  Shore  of  Boston.  They 
live  in  Hingham,  Mass. 

Henry  H.  Schulson  and  Rachel  Ellenberg 
were  married  on  .May  8  and  are  living  in 
New  York  City.  A  number  of  Brown  alumni 
attended  the  wedding,  including  Henry's  fa- 
ther, Hyman  A.  Schulson  '33,  and  his  brother, 
David  H.  Schulson  '74.  Henry  is  director  of 
development  at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History 

Dr.  Barry  K.  Waters  has  become  a  fellow 
of  the  American  Rheumatism  Association. 
He  lives  with  his  wile,  Susan,  and  their  son, 
Brian,  in  Coral  Springs,  Ela. 
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Jeffrey  Bernstein  (see  Carolyn  Bernstein 

Stacey  L.  Channing,  .Andover,  Mass., 
writes  that  Chelsea  \sas  Ixirn  on  Feb.  6.  "In 
our  excitement,  we  bought  a  grand  piano 
and  expect  Chelsea  to  start  to  plav  within  the 
next  two  years." 

Amy  Genkins  and  her  husband,  Richard 
Horwitz,  announce  the  birth  of  their  son, 
Jesse  Scott,  two  weeks  late,  on  Sept.  8.  "We 
eagerly  await  our  first  night  of  sleep."  They 
live  In  Polliam  Manor,  N.Y. 

Lauren  Krantz  li.is  been  living  in  New 
^'ork  City  for  the  last  six  years  -  "though  con- 
templating all  sorts  of  changes."  She  is  a  li- 
censed architect  anci  involved  with  a  new 
motion  picture  company. 

Adrienne  Masters  and  Dr  Harry  Huang 


announce  the  birth  of  their  daughter,  Monica 
Masters  Huang,  on  Sept.  5.  Adrienne  is  an  at- 
torney with  the  law  firm  of  Wilmer,  Cutler  & 
Pickering  in  Washington,  DC.  Harry  is  an 
ophthalmologist  in  private  practice  in 
Bethesda,  Md.,  where  they  live. 
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Judy  Jacoby  Chiel  and  Jonathan  Chiel 

aninnnue  the  birth  of  their  third  daughter, 
Laura  Ethel,  on  July  26.  They  live  in  Newton, 
Mass. 

Dr.  Lauren  A.  McDonald  is  in  her  second 
year  of  a  nephrology  tellmvship  at  University 
of  Texas  Southwestern  Medical  School,  Park- 
land Memorial  Hospital,  Dallas. 

Stephen  C.  Merriam  and  Linda  Lee 
Southam  v\ere  married  on  Oct.  9  in  Brecks- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Nancy  Wolpert  received  her  M.B.A.  from 
Columbia  in  \la\.  "Never  have  two  years 
gone  by  so  quickly,"  she  writes.  ""1  am  now 
an  associate  product  manager  at  Clairol  and 
adjusting  to  working  life  in  Manhattan." 
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Norman  W.  Alpert  and  his  wife,  Jane,  are 
expecting  Iheir  second  child  in  January.  Ac- 
cording to  Dan  O'Connell  "76,  his  partner  at 
Vestar  Capital  Partners,  Inc.,  "they"re  still  cel- 
ebrating the  birth  of  their  daughter,  Caroline, 
in  June  1987.""  Norm  is  managing  director  of 
Vestar,  a  newly  formed  private  investment 
firm  specializing  in  management  leveraged 
buyouts.  Norm  and  his  family  live  in  New 
York  City 

Dr.  Patricia  Klenke  Aionson  and  her  hus- 
band, Michael,  announce  the  birth  of 
Theodore  Michael  on  Sept.  9.  They  live  in 
Pro\  idencc- 

Robin  Zorn  DeMaio  writes  that  "the  last 
six  months  have  been  unbelievably  busy 
ones.  On  April  10,  my  son,  Richard  Martin 
(Ricky),  was  born,  and  in  August,  my  hus- 
band. Rich,  was  accepted  into  Brown"s  Pro- 
gram in  Medicine.  The  three  of  us  now  live  ir 
a  much  bigger  apartment  in  Providence.  Tm 
still  working  as  a  freelance  television  produc- 
er, so  life  for  all  of  us  remains  very  hectic,  but 
very  happy,  too.  And  the  Portuguese  sweet- 
bread is  |ust  as  good  as  1  remembered,  " 

Julia  Dwyer  (see  Michael  J.  Bookbinder 
'80M.D.). 

William  Guzick  and  his  wife,  Alice  Flem- 
ing Guzick,  announce  the  birth  of  William 
Fleming  on  Sept,  19  in  Potomac,  Md. 

Alison  L.  Kane  is  completing  her  PhD  in 
clinical  psychology.  Her  address  is  229  St. 
John"s  PI.  #3A,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11217.  She 
would  love  to  hear  from  old  friends  and  for- 
mer classmates. 

Andy  Lowen  (see  Corey  Sheff  Lowen 
"81). 

Edward  Nolfi  has  been  hired  as  protessor 
of  law  and  legal  advisor  for  the  paralegal 
program  at  the  Academy  of  Court  Reporting 
in  Akron,  Ohio. 

Bruce  E.  Yannett  and  Karen  Stone,  a  Cor- 
nell graduate  and  a  reporter  for  ABC  .News, 
were  married  on  Oct.  29  in  Washington,  DC. 
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Suzanne  P.  Curley  received  her  master's 
degree  m  public  hcMlth  from  the  Lini\ersity 
of  Massachusetts-Amherst  last  September 
and  is  now  in  Japan  on  the  JET  program, 
teaching  English  to  junior  high  school  stu- 
dents. "It's  a  great  experience  and  I'm  enjoy- 
ing exploring  Japan.  Friends  can  contact  me 
at  2-11  Johoku,  Honmachi,  Himeji-shi,  Hvo- 
go-ken,  670  Japan." 

Corey  Sheff  Lowen  and  Andy  Lowen  'SO 
are  luing  m  W'atertovvn,  Mass.  Corev  is  a 
marketing  representative  with  IB.M  in 
Boston,  and  Andy  is  commercial  develop- 
ment manager  for  The  Shiplev  Company  in 
Newton,  Mass.,  a  provider  of  specialty  chem- 
icals for  the  semiconductor  industry. 

Blaise  Messinger  was  one  of  eight  men 
and  women  selected  in  September  as  first- 
year  students  in  the  1988-89  Old  Globe  The- 
atre/University of  San  Diego  professional 
training,  master  of  fine  arts  program  in  act- 
ing. The  two-year  course  trains  actors  in  clas- 
sical theater. 

Mary  K.  Miluski  and  Roy  S.  Topik  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  their  son,  Alexander 
Louis  Topik,  on  April  19.  Mary  K.  is  the 
daughter  of  Jane  Bertram  '58  and  Joseph  J 
Miluski  '5S,  and  Ro\  is  the  son  of  Rolf  Topik 
'48.  A  1984  graduate  of  Boston  University 
School  of  Law,  Mary  K.  is  a  member  of  the 
Htigation  department  at  Hinckley,  Allen,  Sny- 
der &  Comen  in  its  Providence  office.  Roy  is 
a  sales  representative  for  U.S.  Surgical  Cor- 
poration. They  live  in  Chepachet,  R.I. 

After  teaching  in  Head  Start  and  other 
preschool  programs  in  California  for  six 
years,  Mary  K.  Mullen  decided  to  return  to 
the  academic  life.  She  is  now  in  her  second 
year  of  graduate  school  at  Harvard  studying 
psychology.  She  lives  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Paul  C.  Quinn  has  been  named  assistant 
professor  of  psychology  at  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  in  Washington,  Pa.  He  pre- 
viously was  a  university  fellow  and  a  re- 
search and  teaching  assistant  at  Brown  and 
an  assistant  professor  at  the  University  of 
Iowa. 

Stephanie  Soper  (see  Tracy  Soper  '82). 

Terri-Lynn  Bailey  Thayer  and  her  hus- 
band, Mark,  announce  the  birth  of  their  sec- 
ond child.  Erica  Lynn,  on  April  26.  Adam  is  3 
1/2.  Mark  is  an  attorney  practicing  in  the 
Newport,  R.I.,  area,  and  Terri-Lynn  is  a 
I  database  administrator  with  Aquidneck 
Management  Associates.  They  live  in 
Portsmouth,  R.I. 
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Sara  Stavis  Altman  and  her  husband, 
Stuart,  announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Jennifer  Sophie,  in  January.  They  live  in 
Needham,  Mass.  Sara's  mother  is  Nancy  Pol- 
lock Stavis  '56 

Dr.  Carolyn  Bernstein  completed  a  medi- 
cal internship  at  Boston  City  Hospital  and 
has  started  a  neurology  residency  at  New 
England  Medical  Center.  Her  husband,  Paul 
Benson,  is  studying  at  Boston  University 
Law  School.  Their  address  is  15  Bellvista  Rd., 


Apt.  #4,  Brookline,  Mass,  02146.  Carolyn's 
older  brother,  Jeffrey  Bernstein  '78,  and  his 
wife,  Stacey  Cushner,  have  a  son,  Benjamin 
Cushner  Bernstein,  born  on  Sept.  25.  Jeff  and 
Stacey  are  lawyers  practicing  in  Boston.  Car- 
olyn's younger  brother,  Andrew  Bernstein 
'85,  is  in  his  first  year  at  Harvard  Business 
School. 

David  A.  Cain  writes:  "After  receiving 
niv  .MB. A.  from  the  Fuc]ua  School  of  Busi- 
ness at  Duke  University  in  May,  I  returned  to 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  This  fall,  I  start- 
ed working  as  a  staff  financial  analyst  for  the 
northern  California  region  of  Kaiser  Perma- 
nente.  I'm  happy,  but  would  be  even  happier 
if  I'd  heard  from  my  friends  back  East." 
Daxid's  address  is  780  Arlington  Cir.,  No\'a- 
to,  Calif,  94947.  (415)  883-4568. 

Claude  A.  Chene  is  vice  president  at 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  New  York,  after 
six  years  at  Irving  Trust.  He  lives  on  the  Up- 
per East  Side  of  ,\ew  York. 

Frances  Furlong  and  Ste\en  Mark 
Riesenman  (Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege '84,  UVA  Law  School  '87)  v\'ere  married 
in  Montclair,  N.J.,  on  Sept.  3.  Frances  re- 
ceived her  A.M.  degree  in  drama  frcim  UVA 
and  is  the  director  of  The  Children's  Museum 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  Medical  Cen- 
ter's Primary  Care  Center.  Steven  is  a  legal 
editor  at  The  Michie  Company  in  Char- 
lottesville, where  they  live. 

James  M.  Green  is  an  associate  in  the  law 
firm  of  Roberts,  Carroll,  Feldstein  &  Tucker 
in  Providence.  His  address  is  490  Angell  St., 
lOhC.Pnn-idence  02906. 

Robin  Wolf  Levy  (see  Phillip  Levy  '83). 

Barbara  Ballin  Newman  and  her 
husband,  Bruce,  announce  the  birth  of  Alli- 
son Debra  on  -Aug,  15,  The\'  li\e  in  ,New  York 
Cit\-. 

Lisa  Poniatowski  and  Thomas  J.  Easley 
were  married  m  Waru  ick,  R.I.,  on  Aug.  28. 
Lisa  IS  a  freelance  writer  who  specializes  in 
health  and  education  policy  issues,  and 
Thomas  is  the  managing  editor  of  Hciiltli 
lotirual,  a  national  health-care  magazine. 
The\  li\  e  m  Boston. 

Tracy  Soper  and  Bill  Hatch  (Boston  Uni- 
x'ersity  '69)  were  married  on  Feb.  27.  A  num- 
ber of  Brown  alumni  attended  the  ceremony, 
including  Stephanie  Soper  '81,  who  was 
maid  of  honor  They  live  m  Nashua,  N.H., 
where  Tracy  is  special  assistant  for  education 
and  substance  abuse  and  director  of  citizens 
services  to  Governor  Sununu,  and  Bill  is  a 
state  representati\e  in  the  New  Hampshire 
legislature  and  vice  president  of  Technology 
Systems  Inc  ,  in  Bedford,  Mass, 

Debbie  Cogen  Swartz  and  Jeff  Swartz 
announce  the  birth  of  their  son,  Daniel 
Nathan  Swartz,  on  March  17.  "One  of 
Daniel's  fa\onte  pla\ mates  is  Elan  Gell  Co- 
hen, son  of  Leslie  Gell  and  Rotem  Cohen," 
they  write.  "Elan  was  born  on  Jan.  27."  Deb- 
bie and  Jeff  live  in  Hampton,  N.H. 
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Ted  Bird  and  Elise  Morris  were  married 
on  Oct.  8  in  Whifinsville,  Mass.  Many  Brown 
alumni  attended  the  ceremony.  After  a  two- 
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The  High  Jinks 


From  barbershop  to  doo-wop 


Sean  Altman  .S4,  Charlie  Evett  So,  El- 
liott Kerman  '81,  and  Steve  Keyes  84 
mav  be  remembered  bv  some  Brunonians 
as  members  of  a  campus  singing  group, 
the  High  Jinks.  These  days,  they're  work- 
ing in  the  Big  Apple  as  Rockapella,  an  a 
cappella  quartet  that  sings  everything 
from  barbershop  quartet  standards  to 
doo-wop.  Many  of  their  renditions,  es- 
pecially teen  ballads  from  the  1950s,  are 
satiric.  They  already  have  ten  television 
credits,  a  slew  of  radio  credits,  two  jingles 
on  the  air,  and  good  reviews  from  the 
New  York  press.  On  October  1 5,  they  per- 
formed the  opening  number  onstage  at 
Radio  City  Music  Hall  as  part  of  the  sold- 
out  Royal  New  York  Doo-wop  Show.  As 
Altman  said,  "Now  that's  a  fun  Saturday 
night!" 

The  Neu>  York  Post  has  called  them 
"young,  talented  and  vastly  entertain- 
ing." And  Pack  Stage  says,  "Rockapella's 


week  honeymoon  on  the  Creek  islands  and 
in  Paris,  the  couple  returned  to  Bedminster, 
N.J.,  where  Elise  is  a  marketing  analyst  for 
Maidenform,  Inc.,  and  Ted  is  working  for 
Johnson  and  Johnson  Orthopaedics  in  New 
Brunswick. 

Diana  Cooper  and  Douglas  Weil  were 
married  on  June  11  at  the  DeCordova  Muse- 
um in  Lincoln,  Mass.  Five  of  Diana's  Brown 
housemates  and  a  number  of  other  Brown 
alumni  attended  the  sunset  wedding.  Both 
have  completed  master's  degrees  at  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Public  Health  Diana  is  work- 
ing on  a  World  Health  Organization  research 
project,  and  Doug  is  a  doctoral  candidate. 


special  spice  is  not  just  in  their  musicality, 
but  in  their  iconoclastic  sense  of  humor." 

Formed  three  years  ago,  the  group  has 
been  featured  on  ABC's  "Good  Morning 
Show,"  "The  Regis  Philbin  Show,"  WOR's 
"People  Are  Talking,"  and  Fox  TV's 
"Good  Day,  New  York."  They  perform 
regularly  at  Manhattan  clubs,  including 
Catch  a  Rising  Star,  The  Village  Gate,  The 
Comic  Strip,  and  Don't  Tell  Mama. 

Altman,  who  is  spokesman  for  the 
group,  said  Rockapella's  goal  is  to  be 
"discovered,  embraced,  exploited, 
chewed  up,  and  spit  out  by  the  entertain- 
ment industry  as  a  dog  does  a  rancid 
bone."  As  the  Nrw  York  Post  article  con- 
cludes, cable  television  has  given  Rock- 
apella considerable  visibility  and  club 
runs  are  adding  impetus  to  their  career. 
That  takes  care  of  the  first  two  of  Rock- 
apella's career  goals. 


Peter  B.  Krupp  (see  Vicki  L.  Levy  '86). 

Phillip  Levy  and  Robin  Wolf  Levy  '82  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  their  daughter,  Rachel  Al- 
lison, on  Aug.  13.  Phillip  is  a  real-estate 
lawyer  with  the  firm  of  Goulston  &  Storrs  in 
Boston,  and  Robin  is  an  architect  in  the  office 
of  James  McNeeley  in  Boston.  They  live  in 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Navy  Ensign  David  T.  OuYang  completed 
Officer  Indoctrination  School  at  the  Naval 
Education  and  Training  Center  in  Newport, 
R.I.  He  joined  the  Navy  in  May  1487. 

Peter  J.  Segall  has  been  promoted  to  con- 
sultant in  the  management  consulting  ser- 
vices practice  in  the  Boston  office  of  Coopers 


&  Lvbrand,  an  international  accounting  and 
consulting  firm.  He  joined  the  firm  in  1987 
and  specializes  in  assisting  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  systems  selection  and  implemen- 
tation, and  end-user  computing.  Peter  recent- 
ly spoke  alt  the  Eastern  Association  of  Finan- 
cial Aid  Administrators'  conference  on  the 
topic  of  operations  improvement  in  linancial- 
aid  offices.  He  lives  with  his  wife,  Jacqueline, 
in  Brighton.  Mass 

Dr  Richard  J.  Zienowicz  completed  his 
residency  in  surgery  at  the  Berkshire  Medical 
Center  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  has  accepted 
a  fellowship  in  plastic  and  reconstructive 
surgery  at  the  Cleveland  Clinic  in  Ohio. 

84 

Harry  Caufield  Kie  Parker  B.  Condie,  Jr. 

l.t  (|g.)  Elizctbeth  Crozer  is  spending  a 
year  as  station  chief,  NO.AA  Clear  Air  Facili- 
ty, Antarctica,  monitoring,  among  other 
things,  the  hole  in  the  ozone.  "Although  I 
will  receive  mail  only  once  after  the  station 
closes  in  February,  keep  the  magazine  com- 
ing anyway.  News  of  Brown  will  be  most 
welcome  during  the  dark,  cold  winter,"  she 
writes.  "As  usual,  visitors  are  encouraged  to 
drop  by  if  they  are  in  the  area  " 

Ginny  Colder  and  David  Magid  were 
married  in  Shrewsbury,  N.J.,  on  Aug.  28.  A 
large  number  of  alumni  attended  the  wed- 
ding, including  Ginny's  father.  Ken  Colder 
'56.  Ginny  and  David  live  in  Philadelphia, 
and  both  are  students  at  Penn.  Ginny  is  fin- 
ishing a  master's  degree  in  higher  education, 
and  David  is  spending  a  year  as  a  Dana  Fel- 
low in  the  department  of  clinical  epidemiolo- 
gy. He  will  complete  his  final  year  of  medical 
school  next  year. 

Brian  Kempner  and  Laura  Preskin  were 
married  on  Sept  4  in  .New  ^'ork  City  Among 
the  Brown  alumni  who  attended  were  wed- 
ding party  members  Norman  Atkins  and 
Amon  Siege)  '85.  Brian  graduated  from  Yale 
Law  School  in  Mav  and  is  working  at  a  New 
York  City  law  firm. 

Dr.  Susan  V.  Klinkman  and  Steven 
Clemens  '86  Sc.M  were  married  on  June  4 
Susan  continues  at  Brown  in  the  family  prac- 
tice residency  program.  They  would  love  to 
hear  from  friends  at  21  White  Ave  ,  River- 
side, R.l.  02915. 
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Andrew  Bernstein  (see  Carolyn  Bern- 
stein 82) 

Eva  Colin  and  John  Usdan  (Wesleyan  '80) 
were  married  on  Oct.  9  in  Manhattan.  Eliza- 
beth Kantor  was  a  bridesmaid,  and  Sam  Col- 
in '86  was  an  usher.  The  couple  lives  in  Man- 
hattan, where  Eva  is  an  associate  at  Colin 
Management  Company,  Inc.,  and  John  is 
president  of  Midwood  Management  Corpo- 
ration, both  real  estate  investment  and  devel- 
opment companies 

Parker  B.  Condie,  Jr.,  and  Margaret  A. 
Mayer  (Duke  '86)  were  married  on  Aug.  6  in 
Grosse  Point,  Mich.  Among  the  wedding 
guests  were  ushers  Harry  Caufield  84 ,  Char- 
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Ivy 

League 

Vacation 

Planning 

Guide 


We  think  we  can 
be  of  assistance 
to  you  in  planning 
your  next  vaca- 
tion. Listed  at 
right  are  advertis- 
ers offering  free 
booklets  or  bro- 
chures. All  you 
need  do  to  re- 
ceive this  material 
is  circle  the  corre- 
sponding numbers 
on  the  coupon 
and  return  it  to 
us.  We'll  do  the 
rest! 


1.  Alumni  Flights  Abroad— luxury  travel  pro- 
gram exclusively  (or  alumni  of  Ivy  League  and 
certain  ottier  distinguished  universities  In- 
cludes India.  Nepal,  Ceylon,  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
Southeast  Asia  and  Japan,  East  Africa,  Egypt. 
Asia  Minor.  Greece,  the  Galapagos.  Austra- 
lia/New Zealand,  and  New  Guinea,  plus  a  dis- 
tinctive series  to  Europe  Circle  No  1 

2.  Barbados — villa  and  spa  rental  in  exclusive 
Sandy  Lane  Estates  Completely  private  com- 
pound in  romantic  setting  on  golf  course  near 
ocean,  with  6  bedrooms  and  6  baths  Gazebo 
for  outside  dining,  50  ft  pool,  lighted  tennis 
court,  indoor  air-conditioned  racquetball  court, 
whirlpool,  championship  billiards,  ping  pong, 
trampoline,  shuffleboard.  outdoor  racquetball 
and  basketball  courts  Friendly  staff  Great  en- 
vironment for  small  corporate  meetings.  Send 
for  brochure  David  Lawson  (301)  770-5600. 
weekdays  9  to  5  Circle  No.  2. 

3.  Cambridge  Beaches — Bermuda's  original 
cottage  colony  A  delightful  palm-fringed  resort 
comprising  32  finely  appointed  cottages  scat- 
tered over  25  breeze-swept  acres  of  the  loveli- 
est part  of  the  Island  Choice  of  several  private 
beaches:  all  water  sports;  golf  and  tennis  near- 
by Wonderful  meals  are  served  on  the  terrace 
above  IVIangrove  Bay  Circle  No  3 

4.  Cotton  Bay  Club— Eleuthera,  Bahamas  77 
air-conditioned  guest  rooms  and  cottages,  bor- 
dered by  a  two-mile  beach,  ensure  a  private,  re- 
laxing stay  En|oy  our  Robert  Trent  Jones-de- 
signed 18-hole  golf  course,  tennis  and  water- 
sports  Dine  on  Continental  and  Bahamian  cui- 
sine, followed  by  nightly  entertainment  Circle 
No  4 

5.  Jacqueline  Moss  Museum  Tours — spe- 
cialists in  unforgettable  tours  of  major  and  off- 
the-beaten  path  art  museums,  architectural  and 
archaeological  sites  world-wide  Expert  guiding; 
limited  size  groups,  fully  escorted,  excellent  ac- 
commodations, delicious  regional  cuisine  Time 
for  browsing  too  See  our  ad  and  request  bro- 
chure for  two  outstanding  spring  1989  tours: 
FRANCE  (Pans,  Aix-en-Provence,  Riviera).  April 

1 1-27.  EASTERN  BLOC  NATIONS  &  VIENNA 
(including  Prague.  Budapest.  Bucharest).  May 
23-June  9.  also  fall  tour  of  CHINA,  or  call:  (203) 
322-8709  Circle  No  5 

6.  Merrie  England  Tours — the  ideal  way  to  ex- 
plore England.  Scotland  and  Wales'  Tour  with 
an  intimate  group  (8-10  people)  sharing  a  com- 
mon interest  Scheduled  departures  include 


themes  for  Antiques,  Cathedrals.  Gardens. 
Opera.  Literature,  and  more.  Specialized  pro- 
grams incorporating  your  interest  designed  up- 
on request  Circle  No  6 

7.  Rockresorts,  the  natural — Jenny  Lake 
Lodge.  Jackson  Lake  Lodge,  Colter  Bay  in  the 
Grand  Telons;  Caneel  Bay  and  Carambola 
Beach  in  U  S.  Virgin  Islands,  Little  Dix  in  British 
Virgin  Islands  Send  for  information  Circle  No  7 

8.  Round  Hill— hotel  and  villas.  Montego  Bay 
One  of  Jamaica's  best  kept  secrets  Be  pam- 
pered in  an  ocean  front  room  or  private  villa 
Tennis,  beach,  excellent  dining  Call  your  travel 
agent.  Distinguished  Hotels  1-800-R  WARNER, 
or  Elegant  Resorts  of  Jamaica  1-800-237-3237 
Circle  No  8 

9.  Trapp  Family  Lodge — a  little  of  Austria,  a 
lot  of  Vermont  X-Country  at  the  nation's  pre- 
mier Touring  Center  on  1 .700  spectacular 
acres  Alpine  ski  at  Mt  Mansfield  nearby  Bal- 
conied bedrooms  and  fireside  livingroom 
lounges  Ski  packages  available  1-800-826- 
7000  Trapp  Family  Lodge.  Stowe.  VT  05672 
Circle  No  9 

10.  Travent  Bicycle  Vacations — luxurious  va- 
cations in  the  U  S  .  France.  Ireland.  Italy.  Switz- 
erland and  the  Caribbean  Sleep  in  castles  and 
country  inns  Enjoy  world  class  cuisine  and  ride 
through  beautiful  countryside  Experienced 
leaders,  complete  van  support  and  expertly 
maintained  bicycles  Let  us  send  our  free  color 
catalog  and  see  for  yourself  why  we  are  the  No 
1  choice  for  unusual  adventures  in  uncommon 
comfort  TRAVENT  Ltd.  P  O.  Box  305.  Water- 
bury  Center.  VT  05677,  (802)  244-51 36.  Circle 
No  10 

11.  A  Vermont  Inquiry — combine  interesting 
discussion  with  a  scenic  excursion  Current  Ivy 
professors  will  share  their  views  and  entice  you 
to  participate  Who  said  the  joys  of  the  mind 
end  at  22''  One  price  covers  everything  3-day 
sessions  run  from  May  to  September.  Call  (802) 
747-4488.  24  hours  Circle  No  11 

12.  Windermere  Island  Club — is  a  very  spe- 
cial hideaway  on  a  private  island,  only  a  bridge 
away  from  Eleuthera  It  is  surrounded  by  five 
miles  of  unspoiled  sandy  beaches  and  offers  a 
holiday  that  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the  rush 
of  everyday  life  The  unhurried  tempo,  genuine 
friendliness  of  the  people  and  high  standard  of 
service  give  the  Club  a  unique  atmosphere.  Cir- 
cle No  12 
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Classified  ads 


Announcement 


FIRST  ANNUAL  CAMPAIGN  -  AMERI- 
CAN LIFE  SCIENCES  FUND,  INC.  -  Non- 
profit, tax-deductible  Researching  a  cure  to 
cancer,  heart  disease,  and  AIDS.  ALSF,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  87,  Nutlev,  NJ  07110-0087.  Thank 
you.  Dr.  R.  Mostillo  '78  M.D.,  President. 

For  Sale 

TWO  BEDROOM  CONDOMINIUM  in 

adorable  Victorian  hcuise  on  Thaver  Street 
for  sale.  Ideal  for  ct)llege  students.  Hard- 
wood floors,  parking,  dishwasher,  wash- 
er/dryer Asking  $115,000.  Call  274-2841  af- 
ter 5:00  p.m. 

Employment 

LIVE  IN  JAPAN  -  Individuals  with  a  de- 
gree and  experience  in  business,  education, 
or  in  a  technical  field  interested  in  teaching 
English  for  one  year  or  longer  in  Japan  to 
employees  of  major  corporations  should 
send  photo  and  resume  or  C.V.  to:  Interna- 
tional Education  Services,  Shin  Taiso  BIdg., 
10-7,  Dogenzaka  2-chome,  Shibuya-ku, 
Tokyo  150,  Japan.  Tel:  (03)  463-53%,  FAX: 
(03)  463-7089. 


Vacation  Rentals 


SPECTACULAR  LOG  HOME  in  skiers 
paradise   len  niinutcs  frtmi  Breckenridge, 
Colorado.  Four  other  ski  areas  nearby,  plus 
America's  finest  Nordic  skiing.  For  color 
brochure  and  rates:  Skip  Foster,  355  Balsam, 
Lakewood,  CO  80226,  303-2.37-5626. 

ST.  JOHN,  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  Privately 
Owned  Homes.  Furnished.  Fabulous  Views. 
615-385-4719. 

SKI  UTAH  .  .  .  Deer  Valley  Luxury  Condo- 
minium 1  ./4  mile  from  Deer  Valley  Ski  Lifts, 
1 II  mile  from  Park  City  Ski  Lifts,  3  bed- 
rooms, 3  baths  with  Jacuz/i  hot  tub  on  pri- 
vate deck,  daily  maid  service.  Rent  direct 
for  25%  discount  from  $250.00  a  night  in  ski 
season.  Special  off-season  rates.  Write: 
Billings,  1436  Harvard  Avenue,  Salt  Lake 
City,  84105.  Call:  801-583-8513. 

PORTUGAL-ALGARVE  Villa  overlooking 
sea.  Sleeps  6.  Maid  Available  April  through 
November.  Harrison,  P.O.  Box  6865,  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  02940. 


Yacht  Charters 


SEVEN  SEAS  YACHT  CHARTERS  offers 
hundreds  of  fine  power  and  sailing  vachts 
for  a  Caribbean  or  Mediterranean  cruise  tai- 
lored and  catered  for  vou.  Elegant  cuisine, 
personal  service,  surprisingly  affordable. 
Call  800-346-5355. 


lie  Wittenberg,  Andy  Baldwin,  and  Craig 
Richardson,  and  a  number  iif  Brown  iilumni. 

"We  \s  ould  like  to  th.iiik  all  our  friends  for 
making  the  trip  to  Michigan.  .Margaret  and  I 
are  living  in  Philadelphia,  whore  1  am  in  mv 
second  year  at  Tenn's  Wharton  School  Our 
address  is  21,34  Pine  St.,  Apt.  .3,  Philadelphia 
1M|().3." 

Douglas  R.  Donaldson  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, DC,  after  nine  months  with  the 
Young  Program  at  the  Alley  Theatre  m  1  lous- 
ton,  Texas.  He  is  doing  television  and  film 
production  work. 

Eric  Otten  (see  Sarah  Geary  Otten  '86). 

Olivier  Picard  (see  Jill  Matteo  'S6) 

Arnon  Siegel  (see  Brian  Kempner  '84). 


86 


Sam  Colin  (see  Eva  Colin  '85). 

Sarah  Geary  Otten  mwS  Eric  Otten  '85  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  tmrdon  Sidney  dtten  on 
Oct.  7.  T1h'\  live  m  Taconiii,  Wash. 

Eric  Kemperman  reports  that  he  is  taking 
"various  and  sundry  courses  at  Rutgers  and 
plans  tc)  enter  graduate  school  next  fall.  I'd 
love  to  hear  from  folks  I  knew  at  Brown,  es- 
pecially those  who  live  in  the  New  York/ 
New  Jersey  area.  My  address  is  13  Sandra 
Rd.,  East  Brunswick,  N.].  08816.  (201)  340- 
4337." 

Vicki  L.  Levy  and  Peter  B.  Krupp  '83 
were  married  on  Aug.  7  in  \ewton,  Mass. 
Among  the  numerous  Brow  n  alumni  in  at- 
tendance was  bridesmaid  Susan  Krupp  '87, 
"who  had  the  foresight  and  good  sense  to  in- 
troduce the  bride  and  groom."  Friends  can 
contact  Vickl  and  Peter  at  406  Franklin  St., 
Melrose,  Mass.  02176. 

Jill  Matteo  and  David  Kuntz  w  ere  mar- 
ried on  Long  Island,  N.^.,  on  March  14. 
Among  the  many  Brown  alumni  who  attend- 
ed the  ceremony  were  Clare  Nolan,  Olivier 
Picard  '85,  and  Daniel  Becker,  who  were 
members  of  the  bridal  party.  David  is  in  the 
Ph.D.  program  in  philosophy  at  Rutgers,  and 
Jill  is  wiirking  for  an  antiquarian  book  and 
map  dealer  in  New  Yiirk  City. 

Katherine  W.  Oxnard  has  returned  from  a 
ten-monlh  Inp  around  the  world  .md  is  li\'- 
ing  at  310  Riverside  Dr.,  #1614,  New  ^ork, 
N.Y.  10025.  She  has  heard  from  Kirstin  A. 
Scott,  who  is  traveling  through  Europe  on 
her  way  to  India. 
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Jeffrey  Conlon  and  Ruth-Ann  Berlandi 
(Boston  University  '87)  were  married  on  Oct. 
1  at  the  Church  of  St.  Clare  in  Braintree, 
Mass.  Best  men  were  Mike  Danzi  and  Todd 
Cowen  Dave  Axelson  aiui  Tom  Lariviere 
were  ushers,  .Also  preseul  \\  ere  a  number  of 
recent  Brown  alumni.  According  \o  Ilene  S. 
Goldman,  "Everyone  had  aw  ama/ing  time 
and  danced  until  the  Park  I'la/a  had  ti)  kick 
us  out."  Jeff  and  Ruth,  after  a  hone\nioon  in 
Barbados,  are  li\  iiig  m  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Melissa  K.  Downes  completed  the  mas- 
ter's program  in  creati\e  writing  at  Boston 
University  in  June  and  is  spending  three 
months  in  England. 


Pam  Gerrol  writes:  'The  first  annual 
Chilifest  was  held  at  the  home  of  Eileen 
Gates  in  East  Meadow,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  in 
late  August.  Committee  members,  hailing 
from  New  England  to  Chicago,  included: 
Paul  Bechta  Scott  Bederka  Rob  an-'  Joy 
Bonitz  Pam  Gerrol  Tracy  Goldstei'i  Bruce 
Heine  Jennifer  Ogden  Kelly  Shanahan, 
Carrie  Thompson,  and  Pete  Zidlicky    Ihe  af- 
fair was  directed  bv  Ann  Cafes.  Plans  for  the 
second  annual  are  already  underway.  Any- 
one interested  in  hosting  next  summer's  fies- 
ta please  contact  Eileen  at  1684  Noble  St., 
East  Meadow,  N.Y.  11554." 

Stacy  Hill,  who  is  serving  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  has  a  new  address.  She  is  a  nutrition- 
ist at  Centre  Medical,  Birnin  Konni,  Re- 
publicjue  du  .Niger,  West  Africa. 

Susan  Krupp  (see  Vicki  L.  Levy  '86). 

Catherine  Saalfield,  Pro\  idence,  has  been 
selected  to  participate  in  the  Whitney  Muse- 
um's independent  study  program.  A  film- 
maker, Catherine  was  otie  of  thirtv-two  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  students  from  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  the  Middle  East,  South  America, 
Canada,  and  the  U.S.  who  were  chosen. 

Navy  Ensign  Jerome  Tarver  has  complet- 
ed officer  indoctrination  school  at  the  Naval 
Education  and  Training  Center  in  .Newport, 
R.l.  He  joined  the  Navy  in  May  1988. 
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Michael  Silvestri,  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  has 
been  awarded  a  Rolar\'  International  Foun- 
dation Scholarship  for  study  abroad  during 
the  1989-1440  academic  year.  He  will  study  at 
Cambridge  University  or  King's  College, 
University  of  London. 


GS 


Judith  Ullman  Chernoff  46Sc.M.  and  her 
husband,  Herman  Chernoff  '48  Ph.D.,  recent- 
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Iv  celebmted  their  fortieth  wedding  anniver- 
sary. The\  h\e  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

Nicholas  Pappas  '36  Ph.D.,  group  vice 
president,  polymer  products,  has  been  ap- 
pointed e\ecuti\e  vice  president  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Du  Pont  Company's  executive 
committee.  He  has  been  with  Du  Pont  since 
1956,  ser\'ing  in  a  variety  of  research  and 
sales  positicms  until  he  w-as  named  director 
of  the  finishes  division  of  the  fabrics  and  fin- 
ishes department  in  1973.  He  was  named  as- 
sistant department  head  and  then  vice  presi- 
dent of  that  department  after  serving  as  head 
of  corporate  automotive  market  develop- 
ment. He  transferred  to  the  polymer  prod- 
ucts department  as  vice  president  in  1982 
and  assumed  his  present  position  in  1983. 
Nicholas  and  his  wife,  Dorothy,  have  four 
children  and  li\  e  in  Centreville,  Del. 

Kenneth  M.  Pruitt  '65  Ph.D.,  associate 
vice  president  for  research  at  the  University 
of  Alabama-Birmingham,  received  an  hon- 
orary doctor  of  odontology  degree  during 
ceremonies  Oct.  8  at  the  University  of  Umea, 
Sweilen.  For  twenty  years,  he  has  worked 
with  Swedish  scientists  in  the  area  of  anti- 
body independent  defense  mechanism.  A 
professor  of  biochemistry  and  biomathemat- 
ics,  Pruitt  joined  the  UAB  biochemistry  facul- 
ty in  1964.  In  addition  to  his  administrative 
and  faculty  positions,  he  is  a  senior  scientist 
with  the  university's  cystic  fibrosis  research 
center  and  serves  as  state  project  director  for 
the  Alabama  Experimental  Program  to  Stim- 
ulate Competitive  Research,  which  is  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
His  more  than  100  publications  deal  with 
topics  ranging  from  the  origin  of  the  genetic 
code  to  theoretical  models  for  growth  and 
development. 

Yvonne  Luttropp  Sandstroen  'bh  A.M., 
'70  Ph.D.  notes  that  her  fourth  translation  of 
the  fiction  of  Swedish  writer  Lars  Gustafs- 
son,  one  of  them  in  collaboration  with  John 
Weinstock,  was  published  by  New  Directions 

;  in  October  as  Bcninrd  Foi/'s  Lmt  Cn^tling. 
Michael  Louis  Corrado  '68  A.M.,  '70 

'  Ph.D.  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School  in  1984.  After  clerking 
on  the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  he 

'  practiced  in  Chicago  for  three  years  before 
becoming  an  associate  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Louis  H.  Ostrach  '73  Ph.D.  and  his  wife, 
Sandra,  announce  the  birth  of  their  second 

^child,  K.  Sarah  Eva,  on  Aug.  20.  "This  time, 

■  we  made  it  to  the  hospital,  barely."  They  live 
in  Woodland,  Calif. 

Mardges  Bacon  '78  Ph.D.  has  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  art  and  architecture  at 
Northeastern  University  in  Boston. 

Stephen  Pennell  '79  Sc.M.,  '82  Ph.D.  has 
been  promoted  to  associate  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  College  of  Pure  and  Ap- 
plied Science  at  the  University  of  Lowell  m 
Massachusetts.  He  was  also  granted  tenure. 
Pennell  lives  in  Londonderry. 

After  two  years  in  England,  Wolfgang  K. 
Heidug  '85  Ph.D.  has  joined  Shell  Research 

I  Laboratories  in  The  Netherlands.  His  address 

'  is  Postbus  60,  2280  AB  Rijswijk  Z.H.,  The 
Netherlands. 


Steven  Clemens  '86  Sc.M.  (see  Susan  V. 
Klinkman  84) 

Laurence  Enjolias  '88  Ph.D.  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  French  at  Holy 
Cross  College  in  Worcester,  Mass.  She  re- 
ceived her  master's  degree  from  West  Vir- 
ginia University  in  1978  and  also  holds  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Montpelier  in 
France. 

John  J.  Tanner  '88  Ph.D.  is  doing  post- 
doctoral research  with  Professor  ]. A.  Mc- 
Cammon  m  the  chemistry  department  at  the 
University  of  Houston. 


MD 


Dr.  Roslyn  Chosak  '77  M.D.,  Woodbridge, 
Conn.,  writes  that  Seth  Chosak  is  a  senior. 

Dr.  Michael  J.  Bookbinder  '80  MD.  is 
now  chief  of  clinical  pathology  at  the  Veter 
ans  Administration  Medical  Center  in  West 
Haven,  Conn.  He  is  also  assistant  professor 
of  laboratory  medicine  at  Yale.  He  is  married 
to  Julia  Dwyer  '80  Their  first  daughter, 
Sarah  Hope,  was  born  on  June  10.  They  live 
in  Cheshire,  Conn. 


The  Rev  Nathan  Benedict  Burton  16, 

Zephyrhills,  Fla,,  one  of  the  oldest  retired 
pastors  in  the  Southern  New  England 
Methodist  Annual  Conference;  June  22.  After 
graduating  from  Boston  University  School  of 
Theology,  he  was  ordained  in  1919.  He 
served  in  many  Methodist  churches  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island 
and  retired  in  1959.  Rev.  Burton  also  served 
as  treasurer  of  conference  claimants  in  the 
New  England  Southern  Conference.  He  is 
survived  by  a  son,  a  daughter,  and  his  wife, 
Ruth  Wakefield  Burton   18,  22  Royal  St., 
Zephyrhills  34248. 

Dr.  CD.  Woodmansee   17,  Palm  Springs, 
Calif.;  Sept.  7.  During  World  War  1,  he  served 
as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  501st  Engineer 
Replacement  Troop.  After  the  war,  he  re- 
turned to  his  medical  studies  and  received 
his  MD.  from  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis  in  1925.  He  began  a  practice  in  Provi- 
dence in  1927.  In  1945,  he  and  his  family 
moved  to  Palm  Springs,  where  he  was  sec- 
ond chief  of  staff  in  1949-50  and  where  he 
continued  to  practice  until  his  retirement  in 
1975,  when  he  was  honored  for  fifty  years  in 
medicine.  He  is  survived  by  two  daughters 
and  a  sister.  Hazel  M.  Woodmansee  '26,  62 
Meredith  Dr.,  Cranston,  R.l.  02'^20. 

Elizabeth  E.  Hammett  19,  Middletown,  R.L, 
a  social  worker  for  the  department  of  social 
services  of  New  York  for  thirty-two  years,  re- 
tiring as  commissioner  of  welfare  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.Y.,  in  1950;  Oct.  4.  After  gradu- 
ating from  Brown,  she  taught  for  a  year  and 
then  began  her  career  in  social  services  in 
Fitchburg,  Mass.  She  went  to  New  Y'ork  and 
held  numerous  positions  within  the  civil  ser- 
vice and  social  service  departments  until  her 


appointment  as  commissioner.  When  she  left 
the  New  York  system,  she  became  director  of 
social  service  in  the  welfare  department  of 
Miami  for  six  years,  returning  to  Rhode  Is- 
land in  1968.  She  is  survived  bv  three  sisters, 
including  Catherine  T.  Hammett,  131  Wash- 
ington St.,  Newport,  R.I.  02840. 

Harold  Estes  Marr  '20,  Needham,  Mass.,  a 
retired  superintendent  of  New  England  Tele- 
phone Company;  Oct.  5.  A  past  president  of 
the  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America,  McLean 
and  Sherwin  chapters,  he  had  been  with 
New  England  Telephone  from  1919  until  his 
retirement  in  1963.  He  was  co-founder  of  the 
Needham  Retired  Men's  Glee  Club.  Sur- 
vivors include  two  sons  and  his  wife,  Helen, 
92  Henderson  St.,  Needham  02192. 

Harold  Lomas  Summerfield  '23,  Chicago; 
Sept.  17.  He  was  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Summerfield  and  Summerfield,  which  had 
offices  in  Chicago  for  fifty-three  years.  In 
1979,  a  new  firm,  Blanshan  and  Summerfield, 
was  formed,  of  which  he  was  of  counsel.  The 
new  firm  had  offices  in  Park  Ridge,  111.  He  is 
survived  by  two  sons,  John  '55  and  William 
'58,  and  his  wife,  Carol,  505  North  Lake 
Shore  Dr.,  Apt.  #5210,  Chicago  60611. 

Dorothy  Oborne  24,  USNR  (Ret.),  Provi- 
dence, supervising  medical  technologist  at 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  for  many  years  before 
retiring  in  1970;  Oct.  13.  Before  joining  the 
staff  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  she  was  bacte- 
riologist at  the  Veterans  Administration  Med- 
ical Center  from  1953  to  1956.  In  1951  she 
organized  and  was  in  charge  of  the  clinical 
laboratory  at  Kent  County  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal. She  was  also  a  part-time  research  assis- 
tant in  the  plant  physiology  department  at 
Brown  for  many  years.  During  World  War  II, 
she  was  a  medical  technologist  in  the  Navy, 
achieving  the  rank  of  lieutenant-commander. 
She  was  active  in  theater  and  art  groups  and 
was  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Rhode 
Island  Hospital.  She  was  chairwoman  of  the 
45th  reunion  of  her  class  in  1969.  She  leaves 
no  immediate  survivors. 

Paul  Mario  Camp  '26,  '27  Sc.M.,  La  Jolla, 
Cahf.;  July  13.  He  retired  from  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  as  chief  of  the  office  of  per- 
sonnel in  1968  after  twenty-six  years  in  gov- 
ernment service.  Before  beginning  his  career 
in  the  federal  government,  he  taught  in  the 
public  schools  in  Providence  and  served  as 
director  of  the  American  Institute  for  Coun- 
seling and  Personnel  Service.  He  also  served 
as  director  of  examinations  and  deputy  direc- 
tor and  acting  director  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Department  of  Civil  Service.  In  1941,  he  was 
appointed  regional  personnel  director  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration.  He  served  in 
various  federal  government  commissions 
and  departments  from  1''42  until  1952,  when 
he  joined  the  public  health  service  as  person- 
nel advisor  to  the  surgeon  general.  During 
his  government  service,  Mr  Camp  received 
the  meritorious  civil  service  citation  for  out- 
standing service  with  the  Navy  Department, 
honorary  recognition  by  the  National  Civil 
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Service  League,  and  the  superior  service 
award  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Lenore,  2749  Castebelle  Dr,  La  Jolla 
92037. 

Clement  Winters  Young  '26,  Hackensack, 

N.J.;  Aug.  25.  Before  retiring,  he  and  his  fa- 
ther owned  and  operated  Frank  Young  Inc., 
of  Hackensack.  He  is  survived  by  three  chil- 
dren and  his  wife,  Dorothy,  374  West  Ander- 
son St.,  Hackensack  07632. 

Selig  Greenberg  '27,  Providence,  longtime 
medical  writer  for  the  Provulcnce  lounwI-Bul- 
letin;  Oct.  17.  He  began  working  for  the  jour- 
ual-Bulletin  immediately  after  graduation  and 
retired  in  1972.  In  1976,  he  won  the  Master 
Reporting  Award  of  the  New  England  Soci- 
ety of  Newspaper  Editors  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  career-long  contributions  to 
journalism.  He  was  also  the  recipient  of  two 
Lasker  Awards  for  excellence  in  medical 
writing  in  1951  and  1955,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous regional  awards  from  the  Associated 
Press  for  articles  on  the  problems  of  modern 
medicine.  In  1969,  he  won  the  International 
Institute  of  Providence's  Outstanding  Citizen 
Award.  Mr  Greenberg  wrote  two  books,  Tlic 
Twuhtcii  Calling  (1965),  a  study  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  The  Quahtu  of  Mercy  (1971),  a 
study  of  medical  care  in  the  United  States. 
After  his  retirement,  he  served  several  years 
on  the  now  defunct  Statewide  Health  Coor- 
dinating Council,  which  advised  the  Rhode 
Island  Department  of  Health  on  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  health-care  system. 
His  prolific  writings  on  Rhode  Island's  medi- 
cal needs  were  widely  credited  with  helping 
to  persuade  Brown  to  establish  its  medical 
program.  "He  was  an  immense  force  for  ex- 
cellence on  this  campus,"  said  Dr  Stanley 
Aronson,  the  first  dean  of  medicine.  "He  de- 
manded more  of  Brown  than  some  of  our 
friends  would  have,  and  in  that  way  helped 
to  achieve  a  threshold  of  excellence  here.  He 
kept  saying,  you  can  do  better,  and  if  he 
could  find  any  conceivable  flaw  in  our  plans, 
he  would  point  it  out."  He  leaves  a  daughter 
and  his  wife,  Miriam,  35  Fifth  St.,  Providence 
02906. 

Guy  B.  Harrison,  Jr.  '28  A.M.,  Waco,  Texas,  a 
retired  history  professor  at  Baylor  University; 
June  27.  Burn  in  Waco,  he  received  his  bache- 
lor's degree  from  Baylor  and  taught  in  Waco 
schools  for  one  year  before  his  appointment 
to  Baylor's  history  factory  in  1925.  After  re- 
ceiving his  master's  degree,  he  returned  to 
Baylor  and  taught  courses  in  European,  Rus- 
sian, United  States,  and  Texas  history  from 
1928  until  his  retirement  in  1973.  His  unusual 
and  lively  teaching  style  made  him  one  of  the 
most  fondly  recalled  instructors  by  many 
generations  of  students.  In  addition  to  teach- 
ing, he  was  director,  from  1928  to  1969,  of 
Baylor's  Texas  Collection,  which  grew  under 
his  administration  to  become  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  respected  such  libraries  in 
the  state.  He  regarded  the  Texas  Collection  as 
his  most  important  work  at  Baylor  Mr  Har- 
rison was  a  Waco  alderman  in  the  1940s. 


From  1953  to  1961,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Texas  Library  and  Historical  Commission 
and  served  as  its  chairman  when  the  present 
State  Library  and  Archives  buildings  were 
constructed  on  the  capitol  grounds  in  Austin. 
Survivors  include  a  daughter  and  his  wife, 
Hattie  Mae,  515  North  22nd  St.,  Waco  76707. 

Savila  Harvey  Kaufer  '29,  Richmond,  Va.; 
Oct.  10.  Survivors  include  a  brother  and  a 
son,  Lindsay  B.  Scott,  9613  Peppertrce  Ln., 
Richmond  23233. 

Nathan  Henry  Gates  '30,  New  York  City; 
Sept  2^  He  specialized  in  corporate  law  for 
the  Securities  &  Exchange  Commission  and 
represented  major  companies,  fashion  de- 
signers, and  art  galleries,  such  as  Litton  In- 
dustries, Oscar  de  la  Renta,  and  the  Zabriskie 
Gallery.  He  was  a  founding  partner  in  the 
Manhattan  law  firm  of  Gates  c&  Laber  and 
later  was  associated  with  two  other  Manhat- 
tan law  firms,  Goldwater  &  Flynn  and  Cole 
&  Dietz.  He  was  an  Army  officer  during 
World  War  II.  In  his  senior  year,  he  was  in- 
strumental in  founding  the  first  Jewish  fra- 
ternity at  Brown.  Pi  Lambda  Phi,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  He  is  sur\'ived  bv  three  daughters: 
Alice  Gates  Magol-Conrad  hi,  Martha 
Gates  Hayes  fi?,  and  Caroline  Gates  Ander- 
son '71:  and  his  wife,  Beatrice  Grossman 
Gates  '32,  829  Park  Ave,,  New  York  10021. 

Frank  Stephen  Wessells  '30,  Harwich  Port, 
Mass.,  a  mechanical  engineer  for  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company;  Oct.  2.  He  moved 
to  Harwich  Port  from  Chappaqua,  N.Y.,  after 
he  retired  in  1967.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Telephone  Pioneers  of  America  and  a  former 
president  of  the  Friends  of  Albro  House  and 
the  Friends  of  Brooks  Free  Library,  both  of 
Harwich.  Sigma  Nu.  In  addition  to  his  wife, 
Daisy  171  Gorham  Rd.,  Harwich  Port  02646, 
he  is  survi\ed  by  a  son  and  a  daughter,  Ju- 
dith V.  Wessells  'h2. 

D.  Leigh  Fowler,  Jr.  '31,  '35  Ph.D.,  Cranston, 
R.I.;  Oct.  8.  He  was  a  patent  lawyer  for  thirty- 
three  years,  working  for  Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation,  Corning  Glass  Works,  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Consolidated  Coal  Company  until 
his  retirement  in  1970.  He  received  his  law- 
degree  from  Detroit  College  of  Law  in  1942. 
He  held  leadership  positions  in  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  and  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Patent  Law  Association.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Sigma  Xi.  Survivors  include  three 
sons,  including  Bruce  '58;  a  daughter;  and 
his  wife,  Ruth,  126  Lebanon  Hills  Dr,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15228. 

John  Leonard  Stein  '31,  West  Warwick,  R.I.; 
Sept.  10.  He  founded  the  former  Quality 
Screw  Machine  Company  in  1956  and  man- 
aged it  until  retiring  in  1980.  Among  his  sur- 
vivors are  his  wife,  Harriet,  32  Tollgate 
Village,  West  Warwick  02893;  and  two  sons, 
including  Karl  '60. 

Henry  Armand  Letoile  '32,  Wayland,  Mass.; 
Sept.  18  1  le  was  a  corporate  lawyer  for  the 
Perini  Corporation  in  Framingham,  Mass., 


for  over  twenty  years  and  maintained  a  pri- 
vate law  practice,  Letoile,  Murphy  &  O'Reil- 
ly. A  member  of  the  .Massachusetts  and  the 
federal  bars,  he  practiced  before  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
He  played  football  and  lacrosse  at  Brown 
and  coached  lacrosse  at  Brown  and  football 
at  Haverford  College  in  the  1930s.  Among 
his  survivors  are  a  son,  a  daughter,  and  his 
wife,  Helen,  131  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Way- 
land  01778. 

Robert  Halsey  Stafford  '32,  Hilton  Head  Is- 
land, S.C;  Sept.  24.  He  joined  Du  Pont  after 
his  graduation  and  held  various  supervisory 
and  management  positions,  retiring  in  1971 
as  manager  of  the  textile  fibers  department. 
Survivors  include  two  children  and  his  wife, 
Wilma,  1  North  Calibogue  Cay,  Hilton  Head 
Island  29928. 

Dr  Benjamin  Stein  '32,  Bethesda,  Md.,  a  pe- 
diatrician for  forty-seven  years  before  retir- 
ing last  December;  Aug.  6.  He  received  his 
medical  degree  from  Tufts  University  and 
served  residencies  in  Boston,  Cleveland,  and 
at  the  old  Gallinger  Hospital  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  opened  private  offices  in  Bethesda  in 
1940  and  was  a  school  physician  with  the 
Washington,  D.C,  public  schools  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Dr  Stein  taught  at  Georgetown 
University's  medical  school  and  was  a  fellow 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 
Among  his  survivors  are  his  brother.  Max 
'32;  three  daughters;  and  his  wife,  Sara,  5623 
Bradley  Blvd.,  Bethesda  20814. 

Dr  Frank  Centurio  Romano  '35,  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass.:  JuK'  13.  There  is  no  information 
regarding  survivors. 

Israel  Weisman  '35,  Boca  Raton,  Ha.;  June  8. 
He  was  treasurer  and  a  director  of  Lodding 
Engineering  Company  of  Auburn,  Mass., 
from  1951  until  his  retirement  in  1969.  He 
served  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  during  World 
War  II.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ruth,  5865 
Colony  Ct.,  Boca  Raton  33433,  and  a  son. 

Douglass  Tciber  '36,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Sept.  28. 
A  resident  of  Providence  for  twenty-five 
years  before  moving  to  Phoenix  eighteen 
months  ago,  he  worked  for  Fiberglas  Fabrica- 
tors in  Smithfield,  R.I.,  for  fifteen  years  be- 
fore retiring  in  1983.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Waterworks  Association  and  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Sur- 
vivors include  two  children  and  his  wife, 
Charlotte,  121  Benevolent  St.,  Providence, 
R.I.  02906. 

Frederick  Charles  Dommeyer  35  A.M.,  '37 
Ph.D.,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  professor  emeritus  of 
philosophy  at  San  Jose  State  University  and 
an  internationally  known  parapsychologist; 
July  24.  The  former  head  of  the  philosophy 
department  at  San  Jose  State,  he  was  editor 
and  author  of  books  and  articles  on  philoso- 
phy and  parapsychology.  He  began  his  teach- 
ing career  at  Brown  and  later  taught  at 
Syracuse  University,  St.  Lawrence  University, 
where  he  was  philosophy  department  head. 
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and  San  Jose  State,  where  he  was  department 
head  from  1958  to  1965,  when  he  stepped 
down  to  teach  full-time.  He  retired  in  1976 
after  forty-one  years  of  teaching.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  daughter,  two  sons,  and  his  wife, 
Mariam,  1352  Happy  Valley  Ave.,  San  Jose 
95129. 

E.  Kenneth  Bancroft  37,  Milford,  N.H.,  Aug. 
19.  He  was  retired  from  the  Mead  Corpora- 
tion, South  Lee,  Mass.,  where  he  was  manag- 
er of  engineering  and  development  for 
twenty-seven  years.  Among  his  survivors  are 
a  brother,  William  '34;  two  daughters;  two 
sons,  including  Edward  '67;  and  his  wife,  E. 
Katharine  (Phelps)  '38,  68  Prospect  St.,  Mil- 
ford  03055. 

Don  Haggerty  '37,  Cocoa,  Fla.,  an  actor  who 
appeared  in  more  than  seventy  westerns; 
Aug.  19.  After  his  first  feature  credit  in 
Hcpalong  Ciissidy,  he  was  signed  in  1950  to 
star  in  one  of  TV's  earlv  private-eve  series, 
'The  Cases  of  Eddie  Drake,"  which  was  svn- 
dicated  bv  CBS  Films.  In  1951,  the  show  was 
revamped  under  the  title,  "Files  of  Jeffrey 
Jones,"  and  was  scheduled  on  the  CBS  net- 
work for  the  next  two  years.  In  later  vears, 
Haggerty  plaved  leading  roles  in  many  west- 
ern series  and  made  multiple  appearances  in 
"Gunsmoke,"  "Bonanza,"  "Wells  Fargo,"  "26 
Men,"  "Death  Valley  Days,"  and  "Rawhide." 
He  began  his  acting  career  in  summer  stock 
companies  and  repertorv  theatre  on  the  East 
Coast,  resuming  his  acting  career  after  serv- 
ing in  World  War  II.  He  played  football  at 
Brown  and  was  a  hea\'yweight  boxer  He  is 
survived  by  two  sisters  and  his  wife,  Jan, 
7190  North  Cocoa  Blvd.,  #101,  Cocoa  32927. 

Harry  Rodin  '37,  Morris  Plains,  N.J.,  a  pro- 
gram analysis  officer  with  the  Picatinnv  Ar- 
senal in  Dover,  N.J.,  before  retiring  in  1974; 
Sept.  20.  He  was  a  sergeant  in  the  Armv  Air 
Force  during  World  War  II  and  a  Japanese 
translator  on  Guam.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Sigma 
Xi.  He  is  survived  by  a  daughter  and  his 
wife,  Shirley,  80  Glenbrook  Rd.,  Morris  Plains 
07950. 

Wilbur  Fisk  Eastman,  Jr.  '39,  Peacham,  Vt.; 
June  1 1 .  After  serving  as  a  captain  in  the 
Army  in  England  and  France  during  World 
War  II,  he  worked  for  Prentice-Hall  Inc.  for 
thirteen  years  as  executive  editor  in  the  col- 
lege book  division  and  then  moved  to  the 
trade  book  division,  where  for  eight  years  he 
was  president.  Upon  retirement  in  1972,  he 
moved  to  Peacham,  where  for  sixteen  years 
he  was  active  in  community  affairs.  For  eight 
years  he  was  the  organist  at  the  Peacham 
Congregational  Church,  and  he  hosted  "The 
Classical  Theater,"  a  weekly  program  of  mu- 
sic on  radio  station  W>'KR.  A  justice  of  the 
peace  and  a  former  chairman  of  the  Caledo- 
nia Countv  Republican  Committee,  he  was  a 
delegate  from  Vermont  to  the  1976  Republi- 
can National  Convention.  An  alumnus  of 
Mount  Hermon  School,  he  was  cited  in  1985 
lor  his  years  of  support.  He  was  a  freelance 
writer  and  editor  and  was  the  author  of  two 
books  on  country  living  skills.  Among  his 


sun-ivors  are  two  daughters  and  his  wife, 
Margaret,  HCR  30  Box  11  A,  Peacham  05862. 

John  Sylvester  Huerth  '39,  Braintree,  Mass.; 
Oct.  8.  He  taught  English,  music  history,  mu- 
sic, and  stenotype  at  Winslow  Junior  College 
and  the  Chandler  School  for  Women  in 
Boston  for  thirty  years  before  his  retirement. 
He  received  a  master's  degree  in  education 
from  Boston  Universitv.  Delta  Tau  Delta.  His 
sundvors  include  four  children  and  his  wife, 
Marjorie,  83  Hawthorne  St.,  Braintree  02184. 

Karl  Frederick  Weygand  '39,  McLean,  Va.; 
Feb.  2b.  After  various  administrative  posi- 
tions in  the  Civil  Service  Administration  and 
Veterans  Administration  he  became  a  U.S. 
Foreign  Service  officer  in  1952.  He  served  at 
the  American  embassies  in  Pakistan,  Spain, 
El  Salvador,  and  Bolivia,  as  well  as  in  several 
administrative  positions  in  the  Department 
of  State  until  his  retirement,  when  he  was  a 
personnel  consultant  to  the  Department  of 
Labor.  During  World  War  II,  he  ser\'ed  in  the 
Army  in  the  China,  Burma,  and  India  The- 
ater of  Operations.  He  is  survived  by  a  son,  a 
daughter,  and  his  wife,  Anna,  7017  Old  Do- 
minion Dr,  McLean  22101. 

Dr.  Jcimes  W.  Dow  '40,  Chicago,  III.,  a  profes- 
sor of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Illinois; 
June  4,  1985.  In  addition  to  teaching  in  the 
College  of  Medicine,  he  was  also  a  professor 
of  bio-engineering  in  the  department  of  in- 
formation engineering.  He  was  the  head  of 
the  biophvsical  sciences  section,  research 
training  grants  branch.  National  Institute  of 
General  Medicine  Sciences,  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md.,  from  1962  to 
19eifi.  He  received  his  M.D.  from  Tufts  in 

1944.  There  is  no  information  available  re- 
garding survivors. 

Carol  Grinberg  Lederer  '40,  Scarsdale,  N.Y.; 
Sept.  4.  She  is  survived  bv  two  daughters 
and  her  husband,  Richard,  15  Horseguard 
Ln.,  Scarsdale  10583. 

Arthur  Dean  Bonnet  '41,  Pompano  Beach, 
Fla.,  a  retired  Eastern  .Airlines  pilot;  July  31. 
After  earning  his  pilot's  license  while  study- 
ing at  Brown,  he  moved  to  Canada  and  be- 
came a  flight  instructor  with  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force.  When  World  War  II 
broke  out,  he  resigned  from  the  RCAF,  re- 
turned to  the  U.S.,  and  joined  the  Navy.  The 
Navy  taught  him  to  fly  the  Catalina  flying 
boat,  and  he  joined  the  Black  Cats,  so  named 
because  the  squadron's  members  fought  only 
at  night  in  bombers  that  were  painted  black. 
He  flew  thirtv-three  combat  missions  and 
was  shot  down  three  times  but  lost  none  of 
his  crew  during  his  two  thirteen-month  tours 
in  the  South  Pacific.  He  fought  at  Guadal- 
canal, at  Munda,  in  the  Kula  Gulf,  and  at 
Bougainville  before  being  sent  stateside  in 

1945.  Mr.  Bonnet  went  into  real  estate  in 
Glenview,  III,  after  his  discharge.  Four  vears 
later  he  joined  Eastern  Airlines  as  a  pilot,  re- 
tiring in  1979.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Vir- 
ginia, 900  North  Ocean  Blvd.,  Pompano 
Beach  33062. 


Robert  Anthony  Doherty  43,  New  London, 
Conn.;  Feb.  12.  A  1948  graduate  of  the  Whar- 
ton School  of  the  Universitv  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  founded  the  accounting  firm  of  Doherty  & 
Company,  New  London,  in  the  same  year. 
The  firm  is  now  named  Doherty  Beals  & 
Banks,  PC.  He  was  a  director  of  the  New 
England  Savings  Bank  and  a  charter  member 
of  the  Norwich  Chapter  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Accountants.  He  was  a  Navy  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II.  Among  his  survivors 
are  six  children  and  his  wife,  Mary,  95 
Thames  St.,  New  London  06320. 

Dr  Irwin  Robert  Jacobson  '43,  Defray  Beach, 
Fla.,  a  family  physician;  Oct.  1.  He  received 
his  medical  degree  from  the  former  Middle- 
sex Medical  School  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  and 
maintained  a  private  practice  in  family 
medicine  in  Roslindale,  Mass.,  for  thirty-four 
years  before  retiring  in  1981  due  to  ill  health. 
He  moved  to  Florida  in  1982.  He  ser\ed  as 
secretary  of  the  medical  staff  at  Parker  Hill 
Medical  Center  in  Boston  for  nineteen  years 
and  was  a  former  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
president  of  the  Greater  Boston  Medical  Soci- 
ety and  a  charter  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Family  Physicians.  He  was  a 
captain  in  the  U.S.  Medical  Ccirps  during  the 
Korean  War.  He  is  survived  by  a  son,  a 
daughter,  and  his  wife,  Nita,  14079  Nesting 
Way,  #D,  Defray  Beach  33484. 

Charles  Frederick  Abbott  46,  Red  Bank, 

N.J.;  July  14,  the  \ictim  of  an  assault.  After 
serving  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  War,  he  worked  for  ABC  in  New 
^'ork  in  the  programming  and  advertising 
departments.  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  son,  name  and  address  unknown. 

Mary  Kinney  O'Connell  '49,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  a 
community  volunteer;  July  31.  She  worked 
for  Catholic  Charities  and  the  Buffalo  Execu- 
tives before  her  marriage  and  then  assisted  in 
fund-raising  activities  for  the  Buffalo  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  and  Sheehan  Memorial 
Hospital.  She  is  survived  by  three  sons,  a 
daughter,  and  her  husband,  Joseph,  81  Mor- 
ns Ave.,  Buffalo  14214. 

LeRoy  Benedict  Moriarty,  Jr.  '50,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  retired  owner  of  McBride  Publishing 
Company;  date  of  death  unknown.  He  is  sur- 
vived bv  his  wife,  Mrs.  R.  Moriarty,  2821 
North  Arroyo  Dr,  San  Diego  92103. 

Ernest  Ide  Kyle,  Jr.  '51,  .Atlanta;  July  17.  He 
retired  in  1985  after  twenty  years  with  the 
Reader's  Digest  Association.  Before  joining 
the  Digest,  he  was  manager  of  drugs  and  toi- 
letries advertising  for  Rctlbook.  He  served 
with  the  Air  Force  in  the  Korean  War.  Beta 
Theta  Pi.  He  is  surv'ived  by  four  children  and 
his  wife,  Beverly  (Johnson)  '52,  505  Cam- 
bridge Way,  Atlanta  30328. 

William  Cushing  Whitridge  '53,  Stevenson, 
Md;  date  of  death  unknown.  He  was  a  secu- 
rities analyst  with  U.S.  Fidelity  &  Guaranty 
Company  of  Baltimore.  He  is  sur\'ived  by 
two  sons. 
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Finally... 

H\  Kiclwrd  Ciopon  '73  M.A.  1'. 


Yea,  Nay,  or  Okay 


On  November  8,  we  approached 
the  voting  booths  with  trepida- 
tion. Manv  of  us  saw  the  presidential 
election  as  a  farce,  a  choice  between 
mediocre,  unresponsive  candidates.  We 
telt  as  if  we'd  been  forced  to  "wager  it 
all"  on  the  candidate  least  likely  to 
screw  things  up  more  than  they  already 
are.  Our  ambivalence  was  reflected  in 
the  voter  turnout:  Only  50  percent  of  all 
eligible  voters  went  to  the  polls,  the 
lowest  showing  in  sixty-four  years. 

It  is  time  to  look  beyond  campaign 
reform.  We  must  change  how  candi- 
dates seek  our  votes  and  how  we  influ- 
ence them.  Why  must  our  votes  say 
simply  "yea"  or  "nay"?  Why  should 
winning  candidates  be  allowed  to  claim 
a  popular  mandate  when,  quite  possi- 
bly, voters  chose  (hem  with  little  confi- 
dence? Why  can't  our  votes  tell  our  rep- 
resentatives and  OKrsc/rcs  what  we  real- 
ly mean? 

There  is  a  way  to  do  this,  and  it  is 
worth  an  honest  try.  It  is  called  a  Confi- 
dence Factor  (CF).  By  employing  the  CF, 
we  not  only  could  choose  a  candidate  or 
a  referendum  position,  but  we  also 
could  indicate  our  level  of  confidence  in 
that  decision.  And  the  CF  would  have  a 
direct  political  impact:  A  decision  made 
with  little  confidence  would  carry  less 
of  a  mandate  than  one  made  whole- 
heartedly. A  candidate  elected  with  a 
k)w  CF  would  have  a  shorter  term  of  of- 
fice than  one  elected  with  a  high  CF. 

Think  about  it.  You  enter  the  booth 
and  choose  between  Tweedledee  and 
Tweedledum,  as  you  normally  do.  But 
instead  of  voting  merely  "yea,"  you 
now  \'ote  "yea,"  "okay,"  or  "hooray!" 
The  first  means  you  like  the  candidate. 
"Okay"  means  you  vote  with  some  re- 


luctance. "Hooray!"  is  your  chance  to 
say  he  or  she  is  super. 

Say  the  winning  candidate  is  elected 
with  a  68-percent  majority.  Such  a  vote 
today  is  considered  a  landslide,  allow- 
ing the  winner  to  operate  as  if  he  is 
much  loved.  But  if  an  "okay"  carries  a 
CF  of  50,  a  "yea"  100,  and  "hooray!" 
150,  our  Mr.  Tweedledee  may  find  him- 
self with  a  68-percent  majority  but  an 
overall  CF  of  73. 1  propose  that  a  win- 
ning candidate  with  a  CF  lower  than  80 
be  given  half  as  much  time  to  prove 
himself  (or  to  mess  things  up)  than  a 
candidate  gaining  a  respectable  CF  be- 
tween 80  and  120.  A  CF  above  120 
would  merit  a  longer-than-usual  man- 
date, rewarding  a  truly  popular  candi- 
date with  more  time  to  succeed  and  less 
pressure  to  go  out  and  hustle  votes. 

The  candidate  elected  with  a  low  CF 
would  not  be  able  to  rest  on  his  laurels, 
nor  would  he  be  in  a  position  to  push 
through  questionable  proposals  as  "the 


will  of  the  people."  True,  he  would  be 
under  pressure  to  perform.  And  he 
might  not  have  time  to  get  very  much 
done.  But  if  he  performed  with  suffi- 
cient skill  and  vision  to  win  voter  confi- 
dence, he'd  have  a  chance  at  his  man- 
date -  next  time  around. 

Hear  that  howling?  That's  the  sound 
of  the  old-guard  politicos  reacting  to  my 
CF  proposal.  You  would  expect  such  op- 
position from  people  whose  careers 
have  always  depended  on  the  exploita- 
tion of  voter  apathy  and  impotence. 
These  charlatans,  incompetents,  lag- 
gards, hypocrites,  and  machine  politi- 
cians will  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  vot- 
ers from  shutting  off  the  gravy  train. 

What  about  the  rest  of  us?  Elections 
incorporating  the  Confidence  Factor 
might  not  start  an  immediate  stampede 
to  the  polls,  but  I  believe  they  would  be- 
gin to  restore  voter  confidence  in  the 
system.  Citizens  would  have  greater 
and  more  direct  influence  on  the  gov- 
ernment. Politicians  would  be  com- 
pelled to  respond  to  their  constituen- 
cies. Realizing  this,  more  people  would 
register  and  vote. 

Before  long,  the  CF  would  be  recog- 
nized as  pure  common  sense:  "How," 
we  will  ask  ourselves,  "could  we  have 
let  oursehes  be  duped  into  making  im- 
portant decisions  without  any  way  of 
expressing  our  confidence  in  those  deci- 
sions?" And,  most  important,  we  will 
feel  that  our  \'otes  count  for  a  lot  more  - 
and  our  feeling  will  be  right. 

Riiimrd  Gopeii  live<  in  Bridgewater,  Mas- 
sncluisetts,  and  icork^'  in  the  Department  of 
Media  Sen^ices  at  Bridgewater  State  Col- 
lege. He  cast  a  reluctant  "okay"  for  Michael 
Dukakis  on  November  8. 
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R  O  C  K  R  E  S  O  R  1   S 


The  spectacular,  tropical  mountain  golf  course  at 
Carambola  Beach  on  St.  Croix  curves  among  bougain- 
villea  and  palm  trees.  At  Caneel  Bay  on  St.  John,  yours  can 
be  the  day  s  first  footprints  on  seven  white-sand  beaches. 
Little  Dix  Bay  is  our  hideaway  gem  on  a  reef-sheltered, 
crescent  bav  on  British  Virgin  Gorda.  In  a  dramatic 
change  of  scene,  your  backdrop  in  the  Tetons  is  soaring. 


white-capped  mountains  tiiat  seem  to  touch  the  sk)'. 
In  1989  and  1990,  we'll  be  bringing  you  three  new  resorts: 
The  Lodge  at  Koele  and  The  Manele  Bay  Hotel  on  the 
mvstic  island  of  Lanai  in  Hawaii.  And  Hanbury  Manor 
in  Hertfordshire,  England.  Rockresorts. Understated 
perfection  in  unspoiled,  beautiful  places.  A  natural- 
tor  you.  See  your  travel  agent  or  call  800-223-7637. 


Rockresorts, 
the  natural. 
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FOR  GIFT.DELIVERY  OF  ABSOLUT'  VODKA  (EXCEPT  WHERE  PROHIBITED  BY  LAW)  CALL  1  -800-CHEER-UP  . 
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